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Going Up! 


Cost of raw materials for making 
a high-grade, uniform photographic 
paper is going up by leaps and bounds 
owing to the war. 


Cyko Paper 





the highest grade paper made is still 
selling at the same price. 


The time to buy is now— before 
the Christmas rush begins. 


Remember that CYKO is worth 
more than gold to the photographer 
who has built a reputation for good 
work. 
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The Education of the Photographic Artist 


PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


Cel! is not claimed that the opinions 
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yond question, since no one can 
=" justly assume infallibility; but they 
are mainly the result of inductive inferences 
drawn from observations made during the course 
of my work as student, writer and lecturer, and 
for that reason may possibly have some value. 

The modern system of teaching, so far as this 
country is concerned, seems to be founded, as 
regards both schools and universities, on the 
assumption that education consists of the mem- 
orizing of a number of more or less related facts, 
this assumption being one which seems to me to 
be utterly fallacious and incapable of producing 
the highest type of development. It is true that 
it is adapted to produce the popular American 
ideal, the business man, and it is equally true 
that it is of value in developing the diligent 
plodder; but in order to cultivate whatever spark 
of original genius the individual may possess 
some other method is imperative. Our present 
system may develop a Terburg or an Edison, but 
a Newton or a Turner will grow in spite of the 
system and not because of it, for the use of the 
imagination is necessary to the production of 
works of art as well as to scientific discovery. 
Some one may ask why an effort should be made 
to develop genius at the expense of mediocrity, 
when the great majority of the inhabitants of 
this world are unquestionably mediocre; but the 
answer is very simple. Every normal person 
possesses congenitally some of the characteristics 
of genius, and if an endeavor is made to assist 
the growth of these characteristics the result will 
be a higher standard of mediocrity, with a cor- 
respondingly higher level of genius. 

The question then arises, “What is the quality 
which distinguishes between mediocrity and 
genius?”’ and the reply lies, I believe, in the word 
used in the preceding paragraph, “Imagination.” 
Most persons, if asked to name the distinguishing 


characteristic of genius, would say that it is the 
ability to think, that is, to reason; but, reduced 
to the last analysis, this. ability is nothing else 
than imagination, combined with the power of 
mental concentration. Both inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning require the formation of ab- 
stract mental images by the recombination of 
portions of concrete images; and this is the power 
which indicates the scientific investigator. In 
the case of the artist precisely the same ability 
is required, for he also takes objective images and 
reunites the parts in different form, in order to 
make a new and homogeneous whole, it being 
well known that neither the artist nor the scien- 
tist nor any other individual is able to create 
new images. Men make new discoveries, and use 
the images thus gained for the further modifica- 
tion of their old ones; but no human being has 
ever created a new image of any sort whatever. 
Since all forms of genius are either scientific or 
artistic in character, there being no sharp line 
of demarcation between the two, it follows that 
whatever system of education increases the 
imagination — literally, the power of forming 
images — will necessarily be productive of a 
higher mental level, and it is for this reason that 
I decry the present mnemonic system of educa- 
tion, which can but give concrete images, with- 
out endowing the student with the power of re- 
combining them into new forms. Necessarily, 
however, the imagination must be as well con- 
trolled and ordered as any other bodily function 
if it is to be of value to the possessor or to society 
at large. 

Since, then, the fundamental requirement of 
the genius is a good imagination, it remains to 
see how that faculty is to be developed, and 
there is only one manner in which any power 
can be increased, the means being indicated in 
one of Spencer’s laws of growth, “‘ Development 
varies as function.”’ That is, any faculty what- 
ever — assuming, of course, a normal individual 
— increases with exercise, and that is the only 
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way in which it can be made to grow. When I 
was in college [ studied Graphical Statics under 
a most delightful and most irritating professor — 
delightful personally, and _ professionally irri- 
tating, as will be seen. Many times, after work- 
ing to the limit on a problem, I would appeal to 
him for help, and the answer was almost invari- 
ably as follows: “‘ Well, friend, I "Il tell you. Let ’s 
have your pencil, friend.”” Then, after looking 
for some time at the problem, he would lay down 
the pencil and say: “‘ No, friend, I won’t tell you. 
Work it out for yourself, friend. It ’ll stay with 
you longer than if I told you,” and away he ’d 
go, leaving me divided between the desire to 
weep and the longing to swear. However, he 
was right; it stayed with me longer than if he 
had told me the answer, or even suggested a 
method of approach; and more by far than the 
knowledge gained was the education. “‘Develop- 
ment varies as function.” So, in writing and 
lecturing, I try to follow the plan of my professor, 
and make the student use his own powers rather 
than rely on tabloid information; and to such an 
extent do I carry this principle that the reply, 
*Think,”’ has become a by-word with my pupils. 
It should be noted that the imagination — that 
is, the logical faculty — may profitably be em- 
ployed in all phases of the artist’s work, since 
what the artist terms “feeling” is in reality 
nothing except the unconscious correlation of the 
objective image before him at the time with the 
subjective mental concepts resulting from former 
objective impressions. 

A work of art, to be of permanent and enduring 
value to the race, must, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out, arouse in the spectator some emo- 
tion or sentiment of an elevating character; 
and in order that this purpose may be accom- 
plished it is necessary that the picture be in some 
sense a transcript of life. Inasmuch as the human 
entity consists of three parts, body, mind and 
spirit — the best psychologists are agreed that 
the human being does possess a soul, despite the 
contentions of the materialists — it follows that 
a fine picture must have three analogous parts, 
and we may easily trace the analogy. The 
technique of any art-medium may be likened to 
the body; the design, that is, the arrangement 
of lines and masses or of color, to the mind; and 
the animating thought or sentiment to the 
spirit. Obviously, a picture may be simply a 
design, beautifully expressed, and such a one 
may be likened to the hedonist, who lives for the 
day only, or it may have a fine thought, but fail 
in design or in technique, when it may be com- 
pared to the man of great soul who, lacking either 
education or physical strength, is of little value 
to the race. 


Since, then, the artist must have imagination, 

a sense of design and technique, the question is 
how to develop these faculties. It is apparent to 
every one who has ever considered the question 
of education that no one can teach any one else 
anything; that all education, whether it is true 
development or merely memorizing, must result 
from effort on the part of the student. It is, 
however, true that a good teacher may be of 
great value, for in the one case he can direct the 
pupil to sources of information, and in the other 
he can stimulate by means of suggestion and 
encouragement. We may, therefore, consider the 
manner in which technique is to be taught, since 
that is the simplest to teach of the three qualities 
needed by the artist. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions by a competent instructor, with suitably 
graded problems and stringent — but construct- 
ive — criticism of the pupil’s efforts, will accom- 
plish this satisfactorily, provided the desire for 
knowledge exists in the student’s mind; and in 
this matter of the desire for knowledge lies an- 
other of the failings of our public-school system, 
which insists that all pupils shall memorize cer- 
tain facts, regardless of possible interest or lack 
thereof in the particular subjects comprising the 
curriculum. In some cases, of course, an espe- 
cially able instructor can stimulate an interest in 
his subjects; but this is due to the teacher and 
not to the system. In teaching design, the 
method should depend somewhat on whether the 
student is working in photography or in one of the 
other plastic arts, for the photographer’s ap- 
proach to composition is different from that of 
the painter, sculptor or architect. The photog- 
rapher finds his arrangements in nature, and his 
function is to appreciate and to extract such por- 
tions as may be complete in themselves; whereas 
the other worker begins with a blank space which 
he fills in a more or less satisfactory manner. 
Hence, the painter’s composition is synthetic, the 
photographer’s being analytic. Of course, this is 
not invariably the case; sometimes the photog- 
rapher builds his design himself — this is espe- 
cially true in genre — and sometimes the painter 
simply paints directly what he sees before him; 
but in the main the case is as I have stated it. 
Therefore, the student of photography should be 
led into the presence of satisfactory designs by 
the great masters, should have pointed out to 
him the reasons why they are satisfying, and 
should be encouraged to take his camera and 
look for good designs himself, his efforts being, 
of course, subject to criticism, exactly as in the 
case of his technical endeavors. I would not, how- 
ever, be understood as implying that the photog- 
rapher should ignore synthetic design entirely 
— actual work in the construction of arrange- 
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ments and in space-filling will prove of great 
value to him; but I feel that greater stress should 
be laid on the analytic form unless the student 
intends to confine himself to genre-work. There 
remains the question of training the imagination, 
and this is the hardest of all. A careful student 
‘an teach technique and design, provided the 
pupil is desirous of learning; but to teach imag- 
ination, the subjective part of the work, an in- 
spired genius is needed. Dick Heldar said of 
Kami: “He taught by inspiration, I swear. All 
he ever said was, ‘ Continuez toujours, mes enfants; 
continuez toujours;’’’ and that is about all that 
a teacher of subjective approach can say, or, 
for that matter, need say. He can, though, in- 
sist that the student make an effort to express 
in each print some thought or emotion, that he 
never make an exposure heedlessly, and that he 
try to make even his technical exercises true pic- 
tures. Also, the teacher can use to good ad- 
vantage Kami’s other phrase: “J/ y a du senti- 
ment, mais il n'y a pas de parti pris’’—‘‘It has 
feeling, but it lacks decision;” for decision is one 
of the greatest of all assets, and is the one most 
frequently lacking in the work of the student. 
It may be noted that decision is of two kinds: 
that referred to by Kami, which is definiteness of 
thought, and that referred to by Tom Welton, 
in “The Rules of the Game,” when he said, “It 
isn’t doing things, but deciding them, that 
makes a man.” Therefore, the student should 
always endeavor, not only to have a definite 
purpose, in view, but also to reach conclusions 
promptly, thereby strengthening a good mental 
habit, since the photographer’s opportunities 
often last but a few seconds, and vacillation may 
result in the loss of a good picture. 

There remains, then, only to determine in what 
order the three elements of the work should be 
taken up, and, though most persons feel that 
technique should precede the others, I myself 
consider that all should be studied simulta- 
neously. Obviously, it would be foolish to teach 
the student what he should express but give him 
no opportunity of expressing it, and I believe it 
to be equally absurd to give him the power of 
expression but leave him unable to use it through 
lack of anything to say. True, some workers have 
a very definite idea of what they wish to convey, 
even before they take up the study of photography; 
but these are few, and the great majority should 
be encouraged to develop harmoniously. This 
can best be done by criticizing each of the stu- 
dent’s prints for the three essentials — thought, 
design and technique — and by impressing on 
him the necessity for employing all three in each 
instance. He should always have an answer 
ready for the question “What thought were you 





trying to express?”’ and he should always try 
for the most expressive design and should always 
aim at the best possible technical result. 

A very important point to which I have not 
yet referred is the proper size of the class, and 
this is limited by several considerations. Ob- 
viously, in simple lecturing, a person can talk to 
an indefinite number; but if the students are to 
receive the greatest possible benefit from the 
lectures they should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions freely, and if they are interested in the 
subject they will avail themselves of this priv- 
ilege. This at once places a limit on the size of 
the class, since if too many questions are asked 
there will not be time enough to answer them all 
satisfactorily. In demonstrating, only as many 
students can be accommodated as can get with- 
in easy viewing-distance of the demonstrator’s 
hands; and if the class exceeds this number it 
becomes necessary to repeat the demonstration, 
endangering the lecturer’s freshness of spirit un- 
less he takes care to change the form of his 
demonstration; and in any case consuming 
double the time required for a single demonstra- 
tion. In criticism, time places a limit on the 
number of prints that can be considered; and of 
equal importance is the drain on the nervous 
energy of the teacher, this being no small consid- 
eration. I myself find six hours of lecturing and 
demonstrating to be as fatiguing as ten hours of 
hard physical labor; and criticism makes quite 
as much of a demand on the teacher's energy. So 
it will be seen that the best size of class is a matter 
for each instructor to determine for himself; and 
all that can be said here is that care should be 
taken not to exceed the number that can be prop- 
erly handled. One man I know of limits his 
class to six pupils, but I think that most persons, 
by arranging the work to best advantage, could 
teach a greater number than this, probably five 
or six times as many being taught satisfactorily, 
if one devotes his entire time to it. 

In conclusion, I would say that, although 
technique and design are absolutely necessary to 
full expression, it must not be lost sight of that 
they are but sterile and worthless things unless 
the user has a message for his kind. But, with 
the power of expression, even the slightest mes- 
sage, if it is a true one, becomes a glowing and 
living thing, affecting for good all people to all 
time. 

= 

Don’t crowd your composition. Let your tree 
or your mountain have breathing-space. Keep 
them away from the edge of the frame. They 
will gain in dignity and apparent bigness by di- 
minishing rather than increasing their propor- 
tions.— Birge Harrison. 
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VEILED BY FALLING FLAKES 


Some Notes on 
WILLIAM 


sj] AM sure no nature-lover can fail to 
@| enjoy the pictorial charms of winter- 
J landscapes as presented in many 
phases after the Frost-King has 
worked his magic over the land. In 
one direction is seen a dazzling array of thickly 
loaded boughs, while below “Snows pil’d on 
snows in wintry torpor lie.””. On a walk over the 
uplands one may be reminded of **The churlish 
chiding of the winter’s wind;”’ but in the woods 
the sting of the north wind gives place to “ Lusty 
winter, frosty but kindly,” and we are held spell- 
bound by the numberless variations of tree- 





groups wrapped in snowy garb, and, on bright 
days, wonderful sunshine- and shadow-effects 
forming fanciful patterns over the billowy snow 
and revealing in a delicate manner all the broken 
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Winter-Subjects 


S. DAVIS 


texture of its surface. Such, however, are only a 
few of the aspects possessing pictorial value to 
the camerist, and it is well to remember among 
others the peculiar beauty imparted to certain 
scenes when “The strong north wind sends 
driving forth the blinding sleet and snow,” 
blotting out distant landmarks in a whirling 
fleecy shower, also the possibilities in winter 
moonlight-scenes. But enough of such reminders, 
as no doubt every reader familiar with our north- 
ern climate can readily recall memories of many 
walks under similar conditions, and likewise of 
efforts to preserve upon plate or film some of the 
most attractive subjects met with under varying 

atmospheric conditions. 
In the matter of composition, beginners fre- 
quently make the mistake of including too much, 
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due, I suppose, to the fact that when attractive 
material is abundant they think that if a little is 
good more will be better. Without doubt it is 
sometimes difficult to know what to omit, but 
until one has learned the art of selection good 
compositions cannot be obtained, except by 
accident. 

The habit of analyzing effects in a search for 
their cause is of the greatest value to the pic- 
torialist, for however much personal pleasure 
may be experienced by sensitive people through 
the emotional appeal of beautiful lines and colors, 
the sensations experienced cannot be given vis- 
ible form to impress others in like manner unless 
the particular combination of elements is ascer- 
tained and made the theme of the picture, and 
the more delicate or elusive the impression re- 
ceived the more necessary is it to know what 
was responsible for it. 

It is especially needful for the photographer 
working in monochrome to determine whether 
the foundation of an attractive subject rests 
upon color or tonal quality. Of 
course, both are present in 
practically all subjects, but in 
variable proportion, so when 
the color-values can be trans- 
lated into monochromatic tones 
without losing the character of 
the mental impression received 
it is safe to conclude that there 
is a chance for successful pho- 
tographie treatment. 

Good tone-values are very 
important in every snow-pic- 
ture, and in some compositions 
the impression it is desired to 
convey rests almost entirely 
with them. In other cases, 
however, an intricate line-pat- 
tern — produced by snow-cov- 
ered bushes and trees — must 
also be carefully looked after 
to avoid a confused effect. The 
shadows upon sunlit snow add 
still another factor to compo- 
sition, both as to tones and 
lines, and are just as important 
as the objects producing them. 
In fact, they are sometimes 
more so in foreground-studies, 
being not only valuable in 
completing some otherwise im- 
perfectly balanced composi- 
tion, but making beautiful pic- 
tures when only enough other 
material is used to indicate 
the source of the shadows. 


A WINTRY PATH 


Whether to work in sunshine, to take advan- 
tage of strong shadow-effects, or in diffused, 
cloudy light, must depend upon the nature of the 
subject. If the several elements composing the 
scene fall naturally into harmonious lines and 
masses, the addition of clearly defined shadows 
might cause discord, so if that proves the case one 
would naturally choose diffused lighting. ea 

The direction from which the subject is lighted 
is also deserving of thoughtful attention. The 
surface-texture of the snow is undoubtedly 
brought out better by working somewhat against 
the light, since this brings the shadow-side of 
every little undulation toward the observer in 
contrast with the raised portion in full light. 
Such treatment would not be advisable, though, 
for snow-covered branches seen only against a 
background of open sky, because the snow would 
appear quite as dark in tone as the background. 
Under such circumstances the most brilliant effect 
is obtained when the light falls wpon the branches, 
preferably direct sunlight a little to one side. 
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Under these conditions it is easy with the aid of 
a ray-filter to preserve the contrast between the 
sky and snowy tracery. 

Open landscapes, like meadows, rolling upland 
with distant hills, the banks of lakes or streams, 
etc., often form natural flat-tone compositions 
which adapt themselves well to decorative treat- 
ment by handling the several parts en masse so as 
to obtain broad interesting space-divisions com- 
posed of a few simple tones. Take the illustration 
“Gray Winter,” for instance. This consists prin- 
cipally of four tones, namely, the large light mass 
of snow upon the foreground-bank of the pond, the 
long narrow strip of the opposite bank of nearly 
the same value, separated by the wedge-shaped 
gray mass of the pond itself. Then the lighter gray 
of the sky fills the upper part of the picture in an 
unobtrusive manner, allowing the interest to rest 
upon the snow, and at the same time keeping the 
whole in the proper “‘key”’ to express the idea of 
a dull winter’s day, while to complete the effect 
the darker notes in the trees and stray bushes 


serve to accent the broader tones. Minute de- 
tails in open compositions must take a subordinate 
place, otherwise they injure the feeling of breadth 
and freedom which should prevail. 

Details sufficiently beautiful in themselves to 
hold the attention are best treated in a more inti- 
mate manner, i.e., as foreground-studies, taking 
just enough material to suggest the charm of the 
whole as presented to the eye, but not so much 
that the leading lines cannot be followed readily. 
A simple clump of wayside bushes or a few sprays 
of weeds often possess strong decorative possi- 
bilities. ‘‘ Touched by the Frost-Spirit,’’ which is 
suggestive of what I mean, was made at the edge 
of a field containing some asparagus-branches 
covered with ice and snow, and so few were 
needed to make the composition that the camera 
was placed but a few feet from them. An at- 
tractive arrangement of snow-covered tree- 
branches can be rendered best by making the 
image large enough to show their forms without 
confusion, as a little will suggest much more than 

is: shown, because one natu- 














TOUCHED BY THE FROST-SPIRIT 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


rally assumes that anything of 
this nature is typical of its 
kind, therefore the imagination 
has enough to work upon. Of 
course, there are subjects in 
which snow-laden branches 
form an_ interesting part 
which cannot well be confined 
to foreground-bits, but in such 
cases it is generally possible to 
introduce some effective mass 
(say a tree-bole of interesting 
shape) for a center of attrac- 
tion, and use the interlacing 
pattern of slender twigs as a 
delicate background. 

From a technical point of 
view the main consideration is 
how to preserve the tone and 
color-values as seen by the ob- 
server. A large expanse of snow 
cannot be represented by un- 
broken white paper in the 
print, for every variation in 
the surface causes some slight 
changes in tone, and_ this 
“texture” must be suggested 
to give quality to the picture. 
Equally, the darkest tones re- 
quire attention, since the shad- 
ows are modified by refracted 
light from the snow, in addi- 
tion to that diffused through 
the atmosphere, and in no case 
are shadows absolute black. 
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To hold gradation at both ends of a long scale 
it is evident that a plate or film possessing wide 
latitude is essential to success, as the dark 
shadows can be rendered adequately only by ex- 
posing long enough to obtain the gradation in 
those parts, making some overexposure upon the 
snow unavoidable if the lighting is strong. How- 
ever, as the darkest portions of the average land- 
scape are composed mainly of the less actinic 
colors, while the snow in both light and shadow 
reflects a great deal of blue and violet (the most 
active colors of the spectrum), the best way to 
overcome the difficulty is to use color-sensitive 
plates or films as an aid to ensure detail in the 
dark portions, and when contrasts are great, or 
very delicate snow-details and blue sky are pres- 
ent, place a ray-filter upon the lens to hold back 
the over-active tints in the highlights. For the 
average scene a three- to four-time filter, like the 
Ingento “A,” is sufficiently strong, but owing to 
the fact that the degree of emphasis given the 
blue tones, as compared with the rest, is largely 
in proportion to the depth of the filter used, a 
stronger one, such as the Ingento “B”’ or Cramer 
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“Visual Luminosity,” is useful. If plates are 
used it is best to select the double-coated “non- 
halation”’ grade, or apply a suitable backing to 
the regular kind. 

If for any reason one cannot give the extra ex- 
posure demanded when a filter is employed, ex- 
cellent results are possible by using the “‘ Anti- 
Screen” or ‘Self-Screen”’ plates imported by 
several dealers. These really give results similar 
to those obtained with ordinary orthochromatic 
plates and a pale filter, with the additional ad- 
vantage of possessing at least as great speed as 
the latter without a filter. 

When developing snow-pictures it is advisable 
to employ a solution of moderate strength (say 
not over 1 to 2 grains of reducer to the ounce for 
tray-use) and then take care to stop before the 
highlights become too dense to print well. 

“= 

AN efficient, honest office-holder, kept in place 
because he does his work well, is the best remedy 
for waste and graft the wit of man has yet de- 
vised. 
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Lens Facts and Fallacies 


J. A. DAWES 


IRST, let me call attention to a few 
“faults” in lenses which do not 
exist. This no doubt sounds strange, 
4) but if you were to sit with me at 
==3) my desk and see some of the letters 
which I receive, you would realize what I mean. 
It is remarkable to note the limited knowledge 
of lenses possessed by the average photographer. 
Many times the lens is condemned because the 
plateholder and lens are not parallel, giving a 
negative with sharpness at one edge of the plate 
and gradually falling off towards the other edge. 
Then, again, the lens is blamed for not covering 
when the rising-front is used with a ray-filter, 
which projects some distance beyond the front 
lens-hood; or because the bellows sagged; or 
perhaps in view-work, because the bellows was 
not racked out so that the folds cleared the angle 
of the lens. And it has sometimes been called to 
my attention that a perfectly good lens, of the 
type of the Cooke Portrait, or the Wollensak 
Velostigmat Series II, or Vitax, was not perfect, 
as it did not give any kind of definition, when the 
operator neglected to notice that the diffusion- 
device was set so as to diffuse the negative. 

Spots on negatives have frequently been at- 
tributed to the air-bubbles so frequently looked 
upon as defects, but which I assure you are a 
mark of quality in any high-grade anastigmat. 
They are the visible proof that the lens is made 
of the best glass of the proper constituency. 

Another question very frequently asked is 
“Will an 8 x 10 lens used on a 5 x 7 plate be 
faster than a 5 x 7 lens on a 5 x 7 plate, each lens 
marked F/4.5?” 

Now let us get this fixed clearly in mind. An 
F/4.5 lens is an F/4.5 lens, regardless of what 
size plate it is used on. With the 8 x 10 lens on 
an 8 x 10 plate we have no more speed on the 
5 x 7 center of that 8 x 10 plate than we have on 
the rest of the plate, and the 5 x 7 center of an 
8 x 10 plate is equal to the 5 x 7 plate used with 
an 8 x 10 lens. It is not possible to use the excess 
covering-power of a larger lens, but this extra 
illumination is lost in the sides of the camera and 
bellows. It certainly is not concentrated onto the 
smaller plate. The advantage of a larger lens ona 
small plate is to gain focal length and improve 
perspective; also to gain a larger size image, but 
this, of course, sacrifices the angle of view. 

Passing on from these special points, let me 
take up a few matters about which we read so 
much yet know so little. 





First, what is depth of focus? Just what do we 
mean by that term? It is the distance or range, 
front to back, over which a lens at a given aper- 
ture gives definition. All lenses which are cor- 
rected give definition at one plane, but those at 
a large aperture have not the depth which those 
at a smaller aperture have, or which the same 
lens would have if stopped down. 

Let us get this one point clearly in mind: All 
lenses of the same focal length and aperture have 
the same depth of focus. Stop talking about 
Jones’s F/4.5 12-inch focus lens having greater 
depth than Brown’s F/4.5 12-inch lens — they 
both have the same. However, Jones’s lens may 
give better definition over that depth, because of 
better corrections, and thereby give the impres- 
sion of having more depth. The depth of focus 
of a lens is not dependent upon the quality of 
the lens, but rather on the stop used. For in- 




















stance, with a large stop we have less depth than 
with a smaller stop, the depth being governed by 
the angle of the cone of light emerging from the 
lens and being transmitted to the plate. By 
studying these diagrams you can see that using 
the smaller stop we have the same definition over 
the field D as we have over the field C with the 
large aperture, the smaller aperture giving much 
more depth. 

Passing on, we come to the question of lens- 
speeds. Almost all manufacturers have been 
contradicted many times by users of their re- 
spective lenses regarding the speed. It is sur- 
prising how many photographers will measure 
the largest aperture of their lenses and divide 
that into its focal length, then complain to the 
manufacturer because it figures about F/5.6 in- 
stead of F/4.5, as marked. They do not take into 
consideration the refractive power of the glass to 
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reduce the rays of light which pass through the 
front lens before they reach the diaphragm- 
opening. It would be far more accurate to meas- 
ure the diameter of the front lens instead of the 
diaphragm-opening, or, to be still more accurate, 
place a circular piece of bromide paper in the 
lens-cap, place the cap on the lens, setting the 
diaphragm at the largest opening, then expose 
the paper by means of the rays of light from a 
candle passing through a pinhole in the back of 
the camera, with the scale set at infinity. By 
measuring the diameter of the exposed portion 
of the bromide paper and dividing it into the 
focal length of the lens, you will obtain the ap- 
proximate speed 

Now for just a few moments let us discuss the 
different types of lenses; i.e., the ordinary R.R., 
the portrait and the “‘mysterious” anastigmat. 
What are the limitations of each? What is each 
type for? 


H. A. LATIMER 


Before referring to the R.R., I will just call 
attention to the simplest form of lens, known as 
the single achromatic. This is composed of what 
are known as a crown and flint glasses. It has but 
one essential correction; that is, “to make a pic- 
ture.” By this phrase I mean that the lens is 
corrected so that the yellow and green rays of 
light which form the visual image on the ground- 
glass fall on the same plane as the blue and 
orange rays, which form the actinic image on the 
sensitized surface of the plate. It will be under- 
stood by this that the rays of light to which the 
eye is most sensitive differ from the rays which 
act most strongly on the emulsion of the plate; 
hence, were the lens not corrected so that both 
fell on the same plane, the image would be clear 
on the ground-glass when focused, but would be 
out of focus on the negative. 

From this simplest form we pass to the rapid 
rectilinear type, generally termed the R.R. lens. 
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For many years this was the most popular type, 
but of recent years it has given way to the 
modern anastigmat. The R.R. lens has its ad- 
vantage over the single achromatic inasmuch as 
it is corrected so as to render straight lines as 
straight. With the S.A. lens straight lines are 
distorted. 

Turning for a moment to the portrait-type of 
lens, before passing on to the anastigmat, I 
would just state that by general consent the 
term portrait-lens is applied to any lens of the 
Petzval formula, or a modification of it, such as 
the Vitax. The portrait-lens is ideal for strictly 
studio-work. It has a curved field, great speed 
and longer focal length for the size plate than 
other types. It produces those lifelike stereo- 
scopic “standing-out” effects so desirable in 
portraiture. 

Photographers to-day make a mistake in their 
tendency towards short-focus lenses. It is a fact 
that many complain of the distortion they ob- 
tain when making large heads with a perfectly 
good 93-inch focus lens, the only real trouble 
being a lack of about 6 inches in focal length. 
Let me urge upen you that for studio-work the 
little extra money required for the next size 
larger lens would be an investment returning big 
dividends — provided, of course, that your 
studio will accommodate it. 

So, to sum up the case for the portrait-lens, it 
is ideal for studio-work, including large heads, 
three-quarter lengths, full lengths, small groups, 
etc.; but here we meet its limitations, as it is not 
desirable for large groups (because of its curved 
field and limited covering-power), neither can it 
be used for any kind of general or commercial 
work. 

And now, before I close, let me describe the 
most modern of objectives — the anastigmat. I 
will endeavor to tell you of this lens in a few 
words, outlining the finer corrections to be found 
in it which make it most desirable for such work 
as requires snap, sparkle and microscopic defini- 
tion. In addition to the correction found in the 
S. A. lens and the R.R. type, the anastigmat is 
also corrected for spherical aberration, which is 
that correction which causes all the rays of light 
passing through the lens to fall in one plane. If 
the correction were not made, the rays forming 
the image would come to a focus in different 
planes, giving a negative quite sharp in the cen- 
ter, and somewhat out of focus at the edges, or 
vice versa. 

Then there is the correction for astigmatism. 
This merely means that the lens will photograph 
both vertical and horizontal lines with the same 
degree of sharpness. The cheaper grade of lens 
will not do this. For example, sketch a repre- 





sents the work of the R.R. type, while 'b repre- 
sents the anastigmat. 

Coma and flare might be summed up in this 
definition: 

**A lens free of it is corrected so as to eliminate 
the pear-shaped blemish caused by the oblique 
rays from a bright point of light near the margin 
of the field of view resulting from the unequal 
magnification of the different zones of the lens, 
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these zones being defined as imaginary circles, 
dividing the surface of the lens into concentric 
rings.” 

However, flare, as it is generally understood, 
is due to the reflecting of a small portion of the 
rays of light from surface to surface of the lens, 
and thence to the plate, causing secondary 
images of bright points in the picture. Its dis- 
cussion is a big subject, and a special discourse 
could be given on the one question of flare, but 
here I must skim over it and try to give you a 
general idea, though there is much I shall touch 
upon. Probably the most comprehensive idea 
can be had by studying this diagram (for which 
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I am indebted to “‘Photography for Students of 
Physics and Chemistry,” by Louis Derr). The 
simplest form is shown here: 

**A part of the light of the rays a b and a’ b’ 
will be reflected back along the paths b ¢ and b’ c’, 
and a part of this will be again reflected in the 
direction c d and c’ d’, finally emerging, coming 
to a focus at e, and then spreading over the plate 
in the circle g h.” 

The principal image comes to a focus at f, 
while the secondary image at e spreads until it 
reaches the plate. These reflections cannot be 
avoided, but they can be minimized by the de- 
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signer of the lens in arranging the position and 
curvature of the surface so as to spread out the 
reflected light and not concentrate it into a small 
portion of the negative. In the cheaper grade of 
lenses chiefly, these reflected rays are more or 
less concentrated, forming what is commonly 
known as the flare-spot or ghost. 

This gives you in a concise way a general idea 
of the different types of lenses, and a much abbre- 
viated definition of some of the terms so common 
in the discussion of photographic lenses. So, as 
a final word, let me mention that for landscape, 
architectural and commercial work, copying and 
enlarging an anastigmat lens is the ideal objec- 
tive, one with a speed of F/6.3 or F/6.8 being 


preferable. For newspaper, speed, home-portrait, 
group and general studio-work, an anastigmat is 
also ideal, but one with a speed of F/4.5 is most 
desirable. And for strictly portrait-work, such 
as large heads, busts and three-quarter figures, 
the portrait-type of lens ranging in speed from 
about F/3.8 to F/5 is recommended; while for 
soft effects, or the modern diffused-focus picture, 
a special lens should be employed, designed for 
this purpose only. A double lens, of the soft- 
focus type, would be desirable, with a single com- 
bination that can be used separately.—A paper 
prepared and delivered by Mr. Dawes at the con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of New 
England, Boston, August 13, 1915. 


Determining Correct Exposure in Enlarging 


W. R. PRESTON 


STIMATION of the correct expo- 
sure of the bromide paper when en- 
larging is the principal factor in ob- 
taining good results, and nearly all 
=a the waste of time and material in- 
volved is due to failure in this respect. 

The usual practice is to include several vary- 
ing exposures on one strip of paper, and to esti- 
mate the correct exposure by developing and 
examining this test-piece. Even after long prac- 
tice it is surprisingly easy to make a mistake at 
this stage. 

The following method, besides giving an in- 
teresting lesson in the rendering of tones by bro- 
mide paper, provides a standard with which to 
compare our test-strips; moreover, it will be 
found in practice that only one exposure need be 
given to the trial-piece. A fair-sized image, say 
12 x 15, of a good negative is thrown on the 
sasel, and the correct exposure for this enlarge- 
ment is found. Six pieces of paper, each about 
4.x 5, are then successively exposed to one portion 
of the image. The first piece is given one-quarter 
of the correct exposure, the second one-third, and 
so on, until we have a range of exposures bearing 
the following proportions to the correct one: 
t, 4,3, 3,1, 14. The six pieces are then developed 
to the limit in a normal developer and, after 
fixing and washing, are mounted together on a 
plain mount. Above each of the pieces is written 
the proportionate exposure which it has received. 

We have now a permanent standard with which 
to compare future tests, and when making an en- 
largement we proceed as follows: A strip of bro- 
mide paper is placed on the easel and is given the 
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estimated correct exposure. The strip is developed 
to the limit, placed in the fixing-bath for a few 
seconds and rinsed. It is then examined in white 
light, and if the exposure happens to have been 
the correct one, we may proceed with the en- 
largement. If not, we compare it with the stand- 
ard strips, and by examining the depth of the 
image and the various tones we determine which 
of these it most closely resembles. If, for instance, 
the image corresponds in depth and rendering 
of tones with the standard strip marked } we 
know that increasing the exposure by } will give a 
correctly exposed print. 

It will be noticed that nearly all the standard 
exposures are less than the correct one. The rea- 
son for this is that it will be found much easier 
to compare two underexposed images, and con- 
sequently the trial-piece should be under- rather 
than overexposed. 

If the degree of enlargement and the actual 
exposures given to the standard pieces have been 
noted we can use them to find the speed of other 
bromide papers. To do this a strip of the new 
paper is exposed under similar conditions for the 
same time as was given to one of the test pieces, 
and by comparing the results the relative speeds 
may easily be calculated. 

The negative chosen for making the standard 
strips should have a full range of tones, and the 
tones should, if possible, be distinct from one 
another, as this will facilitate the comparison. 
The advantage of having a full range of tones is 
that the standards may be used to compare the 
test-pieces of enlargements either in a high or a 
low key.—The British Journal of Photography. 
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Artistic Feeling in the Snapshot 


WILL W. TODD 


room once vemarked, "it iales a 
camera to bring out all the fool 
there is in a person,” he having in 
mind, no doubt, the numberless 
a age stunts the average amateur photographer 
succeeds in pulling off during the agonizing term 
of his apprenticeship to lens and shutter, devel- 
oper and hypo. 

To any one, however, who is inveigled into a 
personally conducted tour of that modern, loose- 
leaf chamber of horrors designated by the proud 
owner as “‘my photograph-album — these prints 
are all from my own collection of negatives,” it 
would seem that it is the subjects in front of the 
camera, as well, who are the victims of that in- 
sidious and contagious disease popularly known 

s “‘fool-in-the-head,” and which manifests itself 
in an ungovernable desire to look and act as 
much like an escaped lunatic as possible the 
moment a camera-lens points in their direction. 

What it is about an insignificant little black 
box with a bit of glass in one end that influences 
even staid and ordinarily dignified persons to 
want to emulate a monkey on a stick will always 
remain a profound mystery to those amateur 
photographers who recognize in the much- 
maligned snapshot-portraits of their friends and 
families limitless opportunities to produce really 
worth-while pictures, if only done with a modicum 
of common sense and a bit of artistic feeling. 

Passing strange, it is, that a young lady whose 
artistic soul would go into spasms over a wall- 
paper that is a bit off key, who would not dream 
of hanging a chromo in the parlor or of intro- 
ducing a Louis XIV chair into a Mission-fur- 
nished room, will hie her forth with a camera and 
bring back half-a-hundred 4 x 5 atrocities — 
libels of her friends and relatives — paste them in 
an album, and complacently exhibit them as the 
product of her imagined artistic intelligence. 

Let us examine the first print. What is this — 
a young baboon with a severe attack of indi- 
gestion? No; it is little Jimmy making a face for 
Aunt Clara while she snaps his picture — he 
looks so cute that way, you know. And then she 
saw a magazine-cover not long ago of a little 
child making a face, and it was the “‘cunningest 
thing.”” Possibly; but Aunt Clara has yet to 
learn that it takes a mighty clever artist to photo- 
graph or draw the bizarre and ridiculous and get 
by with it, and she has overlooked entirely the 
real picture-material that little Jimmy would 








furnish playing with his blocks, sitting on his 
velocipede, making mud-pies, hobnobbing with 
Fido or unconsciously and unaffectedly engaged 
in any of the thousands of natural and really 
“picturable” incidents of childhood. 

And then this next picture, of Harry, little 
Jimmy’s older brother! No doubt this unique 
pose he offers — standing on his head with about 
six inches of protruding tongue decorating his 
countenance — is one that is very characteristic 
of a ten-year-old boy; but Harry curled up on 
the bank of his favorite fishing-hole, a can of 
bait by his side and his white-shirted figure 
thrown into strong relief by a foliage background, 
while his contemplative eyes brood over the 
cork bobbing on the surface of the water, would 
make just as characteristic a portrait, to say 
nothing of the germ of real artistic merit such a 
snapshot might be made to contain. And then 
Harry won’t squirm so much over that sort of a 
picture when his high-school sweetheart happens 
to get hold of it a few years hence. 

Then this family-group that includes grandma 
with the two winsome little granddaughters and 
several proud uncles and aunts, all hilariously 
adorned with huge, paper dunce-caps, the entire 
party posed stiffly against a hideous picket-fence, 
with every one grinning fatuously at the camera. 
That is, all but grandma, who smiles a little 
sheepishly but resignedly, her cap tilted rakishly 
over one ear, her expression denoting that she is, 
by this time, inured to any antics that a camera- 
mad crowd of relatives may inflict upon her. 
Poor grandma, what a pity that the last picture 
ever made of her, and one so good in every other 
respect, should be so spoiled! Now if she had just 
been seated in her favorite armchair by that 
really pretty vine-covered portion of the fence 
which shows in one end of the view, her little 
granddaughters by her knee, looking at the pic- 
ture-book she is showing them, there would have 
been a print worthy of the subject. Nothing very 
startlingly original in such a picture, it is true; 
but still one that would certainly have been 
worth enlarging and would be cherished through 
all the years to come. 

Uncle Tom, the jolly bachelor-member of the 
family, would have made a splendid subject 
seated on an old bit of fence, smoking his pipe, 
while his old hunting-dog, the constant compan- 
ion of his rambles, snoozes at his feet. Does he 
do it? No, sir! Uncle Tom must have his little 
joke; so he insists on becoming one of the 1,956,823 
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originators of the startling idea of posing in a 
reclining-chair, feet first, toward the camera. We 
all know the result — almost every fool amateur 
in the country has a print just like it — shoe- 
soles the size of a coal-barge, hitched onto a body 
that tapers suddenly away to a head the caliber 
of a shoe-button. If Uncle Tom looked like that 
in real life, he would be worth $10,000 a year in 
the side-show business. 

This pretty, sixteen-year old girl, clad in her 
dainty summer “‘fixins,” her masses of dark hair 
framed in a big flower-covered straw-hat, with a 
piquant Japanese sunshade over her shoulder, 
makes a model suggestive of all sorts of charming 
outdoor-portraits; so why this monstrosity de- 
picting her endeavoring to introduce an entire 
quarter-section of watermelon into her dimpled 
countenance at once; or this one, where, contrary 
to all precedent, she is evidently becoming vio- 
lently “jagged” on a bottle of former Secretary 
Bryan’s famous drink? 

And so it goes. Close-up views of persons posed 
in the full glare of the sun, eyes squinted half- 
shut, one side of the face chalk-white and the 
other side soot-black, when in the shade of trees 
a few steps farther on is an excellent diffused 
light, the very kind for outdoor-portraits; picnic- 
groups in the everlasting pyramid formation or 
lock-step line-up, while the mossy bank of the 
nearby stream, a veritable outdoor-studio con- 
taining hundreds of possibilities in the way of 
artistic grouping, is utterly ignored. 


But why continue the melancholy list? It 
could be extended to fill a volume, for there is 
apparently no end to the multitudinous, diabolic 
ways in which subject and camera-owner will 
scheme to spoil perfectly good films and paper in 
producing horrors, when it would be so easy just 
to use one’s eyes and brains a bit to discover the 
limitless artistic possibilities which these same 
subjects and conditions present. 

It is well to remember that there is always one 
best point from which to make even the most 
casual snapshot, and this idea once realized and 
firmly fixed in mind will in time give the most 
careless and blindest spoiler of plates or films 
artistic eyes with which to see the pictorial op- 
portunities that lie in even the most common- 
place subjects. 

Hence these musings, which may seem out of 
place in the pages of a magazine devoted to the 
more serious and higher plane of amateur pho- 
tography, as the vast majority of the readers of 
this magazine have, perhaps, long ago passed the 
elementary stage and are no longer guilty of any 
of the several photographic indiscretions here 
described. 

Any word, however, that may perchance meet 
the eye of the beginner, inducing him not only to 
refrain from adding any more “‘fool-o-graphs” 
to the pages of his album, but to fare forth along 
the fascinating highway of really artistic endeavor 
in even the least of his work, is, it is to be hoped, 
of itself a sufficient excuse for being. 


The Importance of Prompt Print-Development 


HE latent image is something you 
ordinarily don’t need to bother your 
head about, for no one has ever 
been able to get on speaking terms 
with it. You make an exposure on 
a plate or expose a print, and you know you have 
created this latent image and that it will develop, 
but that’s about all. Experience, however, has 
taught one other thing. In printing on developing- 
out papers, the latent image is very likely to 
disappear partially if your paper is laid aside 
some time before being developed. Don’t take 
a chance. Develop your prints as soon after they 
are made as possible, and you can feel perfectly safe. 

This latent image is a rather erratic thing. You 
can deliberately try to dispose of it and fail. But 
get real busy and expose more prints than you 
can develop the same day, lay them away over 
night, and when you go to develop them the next 
morning they are quite apt to appear very much 
underexposed. 





This is not always the case, but it happens 
often enough so that you cannot afford to take 
a chance on wasting a number of otherwise good 
prints. And there is no known remedy for this 
deterioration of the latent image. 

It happens most often when the exposed prints 
are left in a damp place, and an hour or so is 
often long enough time to make some difference 
in the quality of the developed print. Allowing 
exposed prints to lie while you spend an hour or 
two at luncheon has been known to make a differ- 
ence, and the conclusion is often drawn that the 
paper of a certain emulsion is not uniform in 
speed. More exposure is given and the prints 
are overtimed, and the manufacturer is blamed 
for a result that is not at all the fault of the 
paper. 

The above trouble will not be experienced with 
plates and films unless exposures are left for a 
considerable time before being developed. 

Studio-Light. 
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How I Reproduce Broken Ambrotypes 


L. C. BISHOP 


GEARS ago the daguerreotype and 
the ambrotype occupied a prominent 
and honored place upon the center- 
table in the “‘ best parlor, right along- 
side of the family Bible.’ Then 
“ame the newer processes of photography, and 
for many years the images in their velvet cases 
were banished, and rested in trunks “‘up attic.” 
However, nowadays the proud owners of these 
quaint pictures recognize their value, and display 
them together with their old Wedgewood china 
and Sheffield plate, all, indeed, “‘patents to no- 
bility,” as it were. 

During the period of oblivion many of these 
old pictures, valuable not alone on account of 
their historic interest to the public, but to their 
owners as likenesses of loved ones long since 
passed away, became spotted and discolored and, 
in some instances, cracked or broken. Numbers 
of these injured ones have been thrown away, 
not without a sigh, when they might just as well 
have been saved and reproduced. 

At this point it may be well to recall the fact 
that an ambrotype is, strictly speaking, a nega- 
tive — thin, being underexposed and under- 
developed. It is a collodion wet-plate negative, 
with a whitish film, and, when placed over its 
black opaque backing and viewed by transmitted 
light, it appears as a positive and greatly re- 
sembles a ferrotype — misnamed “tintype”— 
and, sometimes, even like a daguerreotype. 
Ambrotypes have often been made on red glass, 
so as to do away with the black backing. Viewed 
by transmitted light, these red ambrotypes ap- 
pear to have more density; but, like the other 
kind, they look just like a greatly underexposed 
negative, showing opaque highlights and trans- 
parent shadows. They are “mounted” like 
daguerreotypes — in embossed gilt masks and 
gilt rims — then placed in the familiar black 
cases. 

The process of renovating a daguerreotype is 
known to expert photographers, and the repro- 
ductions made from those that have not been 
scratched may be, virtually, as good as from life. 
The ambrotype, however, while not susceptible 
to discolorations like the daguerreotype, was more 
often lost entirely on account of breakage, being 
of glass instead of metal, not very much unlike 
the ordinary negative. 

The original of the illustrations was an ambro- 
type of Alexander Revell and his mother, and 
was broken by a careless servant, much to the 








regrot of the family, for it was their only likeness 
of Mrs. Revell in her younger days. The pieces 
were brought to me like a jig-saw puzzle, which 
took some time and patience to solve; but, in 
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A BROKEN AMBROTYPE 


spite of ‘“‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men,” it was put together again. 

The pieces were laid, in their proper positions, 
on a sheet of celluloid which, in turn, was placed 
over a 63 x 8} glass. After squaring the edges as 
much as possible the outside measurements of 
the “‘puzzle”’ were taken, and an opening of the 
same size was cut in the center of a 6 x 10 piece of 
heavy cover-paper. This cut-out opening ex- 
actly fitted over the ambrotype as it lay pieced 
together, and held it firmly in place. 

In the darkroom I placed on the table a sheet 
of glass 16 x 20 inches. The 6} x 8} glass, on which 
lay the ambrotype in its mat of cover-paper, 
was placed on one end of this large glass. After 
preparing the developer and trays, I laid a dry- 
plate on the other end of this same glass, its one 
edge close against the clear plate supporting the 
ambrotype, the celluloid sheet and the cut-out. 
With much care the celluloid, supporting the 
broken pieces and the cut-out, was moved to the 
center of the dryplate. 
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Now the work was simply making a positive 
from the negative ambrotype. It was expected 
that the cracks between the pieces would show 
to some extent; but to minimize this trouble, the 
light was turned on from directly above. The 
length of exposure had been previously deter- 
mined by a test with one of the pieces of the face 
on a 4.x 5 plate. A clean-working, strong devel- 
oper was used with bromide. 

The next thing to do was to eliminate the 
cracks and other defects by retouching. The 
positive was flat, but contained all the detail. 
With a very sharp, hard pencil I worked out 
the cracks to quite an extent, touching all points 
which would assist in a start for the clearing up, 
but taking care not to lose anything by over- 
doing the work. The etching-knife was used, but 
all the work on the faces was done with the pencil. 





THE FINISHED COPY 


A new negative was printed from this positive 
and developed stronger, showing an improve- 
ment not only in strength but in general appear- 
ance. I continued to work on this second nega- 
tive, then made another positive, which was clean 
and clear and showed an astonishing amount of 
detail which was entirely covered in the first one. 
The eyes now showed better, and with a little 
more work the positive was, virtually, a duplicate 
of the finished print. The final negative, from 
which paper prints were made, had little touches 
added, here and there, with the etching-knife and 
pencil, to avoid working on the print. 


Success in this sort of work is due to using a 
sharp, hard pencil patiently, and avoiding too 
much work on the positives, where the principal 
changes are made. I always use a strong, clean 
developer — one that brings up all there is in the 
plate, but works gradually to a brilliant final 
negative. This order was executed during odd 
hours, but the time consumed was more than 
equal to the price received. However, had I 
known the following simple dodge, I could have 
done it in much less time and it would, perhaps, 
have been done better. The breaks in the orig- 
inal would have shown much less had I placed a 
screen of tracing-cloth over the ambrotype before 
making the first negative. In order to do this, 
cut an opening in a plate-box lid, cover with 
about three thicknesses of the tracing-cloth and 
place over the ambrotype. Make the exposure 
with an incandescent light placed directly over- 
head, about three feet distant. I often reproduce 
cracked negatives in this way, and seldom see a 
trace of the cracks in the positive if the film is 
whole. When tracing-cloth is used as a diffuser, 
the celluloid should be removed from under the 
ambrotype before the exposure is made. 

After an old picture has been reproduced, du- 
plicate copies can be printed so that each mem- 
ber of a family can have one, where before only 
one print existed, and often that was in such bad 
condition that the possessor could not enjoy it. 
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APPLES 


W. R. BRADFORD 


Panchromatic Photography by Gaslight 


W. R. BRADFORD 


JHE making of still-life studies is one 
of the most interesting features of 
camera-work; but, owing to the un- 
reliability of the weather, we are 
often obliged to forego this pleasure. 
But if we substitute a Welsbach gaslight for day- 
light, we can do our work at any time and, once 
having got the correct exposure for a given dis- 
tance and diaphragm-size, it will vary but little 
unless the gas-pressure varies considerably. We 
will use panchromatic plates, preferably Wratten 
& Wainwright. I have found these most suitable 
after having tried three or four different brands. 
A panchromatic plate is sensitive to all colors in- 
cluding red, and extremely so to yellow light. 
Now as the Welsbach light is minus nearly all the 
blue light-rays, we will use no filter. The color- 
correction, of course, is not as great as daylight 
used with a K3 filter (43 times exposure), but it 
is near enough for our purpose. We will now ar- 





range our subject, be it still-life or flowers, on a 
small table or stand that can be shifted easily, so 
as to get different lighting-effects. We will also 
use a white cardboard-reflector to lighten up the 
shadow-side of our subject. 

One-half dozen sheets of cover-paper of differ- 


ent colors will be handy for backgrounds, and 
small pieces, cut from these, should be pasted on 
a card and photographed by gaslight, so as to get 
their color-value to compare with the different 
subjects we shall want to photograph. 

You will probably overestimate the strength 
of your light, so try exposing your first plate in 
sections. Pull the plateholder-slide out one-third 
and give one minute; another third and give one 
minute; remove the slide entirely and give two 
minutes. You now have three exposures, the 
first being four minutes, the second or center be- 
ing three minutes, and the last third section being 
two minutes. By using large cardboard-reflectors 
on all sides and hanging one back of the gaslight, 
to throw the light to the subject, the light-inten- 
sity may be increased enormously. Take the 
flowers in the small, white vase, for example. 
The exposure for this, with a K1 filter (13 times), 
was made in 55 seconds at F/8. I know of no 
exposure-meter that will determine exposure by 
gaslight. Even were it so, it would be valueless 
for our purpose, as the panchromatic plate is far 
ahead of the ordinary plate in sensitiveness to 
yellow light. However, with the figures herein 
given, I would be very much astonished if you 
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did not commence to “talk turkey” by the time 
you were on your third or fourth plate. I have 
never tried electric light on this subject, but 
imagine the old-style carbon-filament light would 
have about the same corrective value as Welsbach 
gaslight. The Tungsten or Mazda light would 
very likely need a filter, as I think they give a 
whiter light than gas. However, here is another 
unexplored region worthy of going into. 

The chart used in this article is composed of 
three poker-chips, pasted on a background of 
green blotting-paper and a strip of light yellow 
cover-paper. The K1 filter, which calls for an 
exposure of one and a half times, has slightly 
lightened the red, green and yellow. The white 
chip is an ivory tint, and takes its respective 
value in comparison with the white of the paper 
labels pasted on the chips. 

A small electric pocket-lamp will be useful in 
‘picking out” highlights — notice the stem of 
the wine-glass in the illustration “‘Nectar and 
Ambrosia,”’ which was made by the aid of such 
alamp. With it was used a circular piece of black 
paper having a small hole or diaphragm, so as to 
confine the pencil of light to a narrow space. The 
lighting of your subject is entirely within your 
hands. By lowering or raising the subject or 
Welsbach light, various lighting-effects can be 
had. Two lights can be used, provided one can 
be subdued or diffused with tissue-paper, so the 
shadows can be dominated by the other lamp, if 
wanted. 

Having decided on the lighting and composi- 
tion of your subject, make a trial-exposure, using 
the exposure-data which accompany the illustra- 
tions in this article as a basis to start with. No 
set rule, of course, can be given by which expo- 
sure can be ascertained, as gas-mantles vary 
greatly. But once you get the right exposure, 
you have a basis to work on. 

Of course, the advanced amateur needs none 
of the “don’t’s”’ and “‘do’s”’ of this article. I am 
writing this for the benefit of the “comers along.” 


Now as to the mystery and difficulty of using 
panchromatic plates, there is neither, if you will 
but bear in mind that they are extremely sensi- 
tive to all light. Therefore, load and unload your 
holders in complete darkness and use a tank! 
That ’s the secret of the wonderful lamp of pan- 
chromatics! 

With reasonably correct exposure you will get 
as good results as “Old Fiddlefocus” or ‘‘ Nodal- 
noodle” the experts, notwithstanding their omi- 
nous warnings to the contrary. 

The 4 x 5 Wratten & Wainwright Panchro- 
matic plates are sold at 76 cents a box. The 
31 x 41 is the smallest size in stock, although 
smaller sizes will be made to order, providing the 
purchaser takes the whole amount that the sheet 
of glass cuts — for instance, seven dozen in the 
43 x 6 centimeter size. 

As to a developer, I have always used Duratol- 
Hydroquinone with excellent results. Fill a 
large bottle with water and place in the room in 
which developing is to be done; in ten hours 
this will attain the temperature of the room and 
will not vary. 

These panchromatic plates are backed, which 
in no way interferes with developing or fixing. 
Backing can be washed off after fixing and the 
film side gently swabbed with wet absorbent 
cotton. 

Panchromatic photography will make you a 
convert. When you see the colors of your sub- 
jects recorded in their proper relations, in black 
and white rendering, a new world in photography 
opens its doors to you. 


ba 


To be faithful to one’s inspiration, to the ardors 
of one’s temperament, to the fancies of one’s 
imagination, and, at the same time, to obey the 
best and the healthiest traditions of decorative 
art, is to give a true proof of strength in grace 
and of respect for oneself as well as others. 

J. Grangedor. 





PANCHROMATIC PLATE WITHOUT SCREEN 


PANCHROMATIC PLATE WITH KI FILTER 
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Atmosphere 





Re Os HY is it that so many of the photo- 
ape 


i graphs one sees at the exhibitions 
PA ¥ @| and in the illustrated press are fail- 
ures? They are frequently of almost 
perfect technical quality, the rules 


MAS, 
‘ 

caved) 

of composition have been most carefully ob- 


served, and yet after all they do not appeal with 
any striking force to the mind or the beholder. 





The answer is a very simple one — they lack 
atmosphere. Photographers are apt to overlook 
this, or confine the word to its more narrow sense, 
whereas unless the atmosphere or spirit of the 
original is caught, the picture is bound to be a 
failure. What we want, for instance, in the pic- 
ture of the wind-swept hill, is what may be 
called the “spirit of atmosphere” that gives the 
impression that the hill is wind-swept — that 
on looking at it we can almost feel the wind on 
our faces. That is atmosphere in the fullest and 
widest sense of the word. We were told once a 
story of a large snow-picture that was hung at 
one of the provincial exhibitions. It was said 
that one visitor, who happened to be a non- 
photographer, was so caught by the spirit of its 
atmosphere that after a first glance he involun- 
tarily buttoned his overcoat. That picture was 
a success. 

To be a success, the spirit of atmosphere must 
emanate from every piece of artistic work. The 
author, the painter, the sculptor — each en- 
deavors in his own way to radiate the spirit of 
atmosphere from his finished work. They know 
that unless they can do this, their work is a 
failure. To say that a painting lacked atmos- 
phere would condemn it at once, while ninety out 
of every hundred photographers fail to realize the 
importance of atmosphere at all, and yet it 
stands as the keynote to success. Composition 
and technique both have their parts; but the 
most important factor towards success is to have 
a firm photographic clasp on the spirit and soul 
of the subject; aim to make your picture breathe, 
and live, and lift it somehow from a photograph 
to a picture — there is art. 

A photographic plate will in the natural order 
give you a negative; but whether it will give you 
a picture, breathing the spirit of the original, is 
quite another matter. Gain the whole living, 
breathing spirit of atmosphere in the photograph, 
and lift photography from a craft to the dignity 
of an art. 

Photography is every bit as much an art as 
drawing or painting, and is rapidly coming to be 
realized as such by the general public. The num- 
ber of non-photographic visitors to an exhibition 








of pictorial work shows that artistic photography 
holds a greater interest for the art-lover than it 
did a few years ago, proving that it has advanced. 
The greatest charm of the pictorial photograph 
is the sense of reality it conveys; but to make a 
photograph into a picture it must live and 
breathe the very spirit of its subject. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in attaining this 
ideal is the great latitude of the photographic 
plate as regards exposure. We are often told 
that, if the exposure has been reasonably correct, 
we shall obtain a good negative; but to obtain 
the fullest spirit of atmosphere we must obtain 
a perfect negative, and that can be obtained only 
by giving the exactly correct exposure, which 
can be found only with a meter. To obtain a 
technically perfect negative is half the battle; 
but it is one of the most difficult things that the 
photographer has to master. There would be 
far fewer failures in pictorial work if it were 
understood that it is not a negative that is re- 
quired, but a technically perfect negative. You 
cannot get the true spirit of atmosphere out of 
an indifferent negative. 

Then as regards printing, the marine or snow- 
picture can seldom give a good atmospheric 
rendering in printing-out paper. Yet how often 
we come across such things even from those who 
ought to know better. You must adapt your 
printing-process, even in a limited way, to the 
needs of your subject. Study your subject, 
think of the prevailing note of color in the at- 
mosphere at the time of exposure, and print in 
carbon or oil-pigment of a suitable color, or use 
one of the color-toners. Color can never put into 
the picture the spirit of atmosphere if it is not 
there; but it may perhaps accelerate its value if 
it is there. Tone your sunshine in the woodland 
to green or sepia, according to the prevailing note 
of color. 

Or as regards size, if a pictorial photograph is 
worth anything at all it is worth enlarging to 
12 x 15. I do not suggest that it is possible to 
gain the spirit of atmosphere in this way; but, on 
the other hand, it may be the one thing needed. 
It is certain that the ordinary quarter- or half- 
plate print cannot be very impressive if the sub- 
ject is a large one. 

Lastly, as regards trimming, perhaps you have 
included too much in your picture, something 
that it seems a pity to cut off, but that is perhaps 
killing the beauty of the original. Your picture 
must tell a story as it was told to you in the first 
instance, when you espied the beauty and spirit 
of its subject. To be a success, its aim must be 
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clear at a first glance. It must be simple enough 
in its composition to make the object of its ex- 
istence plain. And it should be the spirit of its 
atmosphere that should hold the gaze of the on- 
looker. To have to find the author’s ideal 
through a mass of superfluous detail spells failure. 
Trim out or subdue in a simple manner all that 
is not essential to the conception of that ideal. 
In conclusion, try to make your pictures speak. 
Let them, as far as in you lies, speak of the 
beauties of the dying sunset or the first streaks 
of sunrise in notes of tender sweetness, or the 
fury of the storm with notes of power. Seek for 
beauty everywhere, and strive to make others 
see it when you have found it by your camera. 
Let your pictures radiate the spirit of their 
original, and success will be yours. 
The Amateur Photographer. 


ORRIN CHAMPLAIN 


Reserve 


RESERVE is an important pictorial quality. 
The picture which tells the whole story, leav- 
ing nothing to the imagination of the specta- 
tor, soon becomes tiresome, and, while no es- 
sential should be omitted, nothing which does 
not aid the effect should be included, and, so far 
as possible, the imagination of the observer 
should be stimulated. More pleasure is found in 
a picture as well as in a story if the spectator or 
reader does part of the work, and the more he 
does the better pleased he will be. Some aid 
must be given him, of course, or a blank sheet of 
paper would be the finest picture possible; but, 
other things being equal, the picture which leaves 
most unsaid is the best.— Pau, LEwis ANDERSON 
in Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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The Value of a Photographer’s 
Certificate 


N addressing the convention of the Photog- 

raphers’ Association of New England, last 
August, Miss Alice McClure stated, regretfully, 
that a certificate of membership in the national 
photographers’ association, placed in the prac- 
titioner’s display-window, does not convey the 
same convincing argument and assurance to the 
public as does the license of the Purveyor to the 
Court or the Hoflieferant. Secretary Hoffman, 
of the P. A. of A., was quick to reply. He re- 
minded Miss McClure that at the Indianapolis 
Convention a code of ethics had been adopted, 
and that every candidate for membership in the 
national association would be obliged to live up 
to it in order to be eligible. He said nothing 
about purging the association of undesirable 
members. While this might be a dangerous 
experiment — in that it would appreciably di- 
minish the membership in that august body — 
it is undeniably true that, with some excep- 
tions, the association is composed of splendid 
men — men of character and ability. That a 
wave of reform marked the last national conven- 
tion was evident from the manner in which the 
names of the candidates nominated officially 
were scrutinized. Several members rose to pro- 
test against the candidature of men whose repu- 
tations were declared to be not all that could be 
desired. As a consequence a photographer 
named by the nominating committee was unsuc- 
cessful against one nominated from the floor. 
The Code of Ethics — printed in full in Puorto- 
Era for September — has already been mentioned. 
Knowing that the current issues of magazines 
distributed at the national convention are not 
read on the spot — but preferably at a con- 
venient time afterwards— the Publisher sent 
copies of the July issue of PHoto-Era to the 
members of the national association several weeks 
before the opening of the convention, which gave 
them an opportunity to read the Editorial, ““The 
Office and the Man.” It is probable that the 
suggestions it contained regarding the selection of 
candidates for high office had been read with 
some care, as was evident from the unusual in- 
terest displayed in several of the candidates for 
the national board. 

Referring to the Code of Ethics, the October 
issue of the Association News — official organ of 
the Photographers’ Association of America — 


states frankly that a code of ethics will not 
amount to the paper it is written on unless it is 
enforced. Therefore, if we are going to make the 
Code of Ethics which was adopted at Indian- 
apolis of any real benefit to the profession, it will 
be necessary for the Executive Boards of the 
future to enforce the Code to the letter. 

Mr. Hoffman went further, declaring that any 
member of the national association who wilfully 
violates Article 6 of the Code of Ethics shall be 
subject to expulsion from the association. He 
also sets up the American Medical Society as an 
admirable example to follow in the enforcement 
of rules that have proved beneficial to the organ- 
ization in many ways. Similarly, if the photog- 
raphers’ Code of Ethics is maintained by every 
member of the association, it means that the 
certificate of membership in that body will be 
regarded with universal respect, and accepted 
as a guaranty of excellence and respectability. 


What is a Photograph 


ESIRING to copyright a photogravure as a 
photograph, a friend of the Editor was in- 
formed by the Department that this was not feas- 
ible, a photogravure not being a photograph. He 
now wants to know what constitutes a photo- 
graph, which, according to Webster’s dictionary, 
is a picture or likeness obtained by photography. 
Therefore, one is disposed to consider a photo- 
graph any positive produced directly from the 
negative, and impressed upon any sensitized 
surface — paper, glass, wood, fabric, leather. 
Thus, a photograph may be a paper print, an 
enlargement, a glass transparency or a lantern- 
slide. Naturally and emphatically, a daguerreo- 
type, an ambrotype, a ferrotype or an autochrome 
is a photograph. The positive film, when trans- 
ferred from its glass, film or paper support to a 
new base — a watch-case or a piece of china — 
is still a photograph. On the otber hand, a re- 
production of a photograph by a mechanical 
process, such as photogravure, photo-engraving, 
rotogravure, collotype, photo-lithography, is not 
a photograph. Sometimes faithful monochrome 
facsimiles are called photographs by courtesy; but 
such a designation is not legitimate. As to man- 
ipulated positives on paper — gum, bromoil or 
oil-prints — they cannot properly be classed as 
photographs; yet certain physicists include the 
radiograph, because it is obtained through the 

agency of the sensitized photographic plate. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

38. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return- -postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. Persons 
interested to have one of these PHoto-Era prize-collec- 
tions shown in their home-city will please communicate 
with the Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Clouds in Landscape 
Closed September 30, 1915 


First Prize: Claus Bogel. 

Second Prize: H. A. Morton. 

Third Prize: Harry A. Brodine. 

Honorable Mention: W. Adams, V. Akers, Mabel 
Heist Bickle, J. W. Caum, William S. Davis, Edward C. 
Day, J. H. Field, Alice F. Foster, Florence Baker Grey, 
Kenneth Hartley, F. W. Hill, Henry Walter Jones, 
A. B. Klugh, B. F. Langland, H. C. Mann, H. R. 
Neeson, Harry G. Phister, Charles F. Rice, Edwin A. 
Roberts, Ernest W. Sprague, Dr. F. F. Sornberger, 
Elliott Hughes Wendell, Alice Willis, Lysander E. 
Wright. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Fred C. Babcock, G. M. Bibby, 
R. A. Buchanan, Lawrence C. Byck, C. M. Campbell, 
Albert C. Ferry, S. H. Gottscho, Pollux Hein, W. Clark 
Hill, A. M. Holcomb, D. Edw. Jones, Taizo Kato, 
Hannah Knight, I. Kuwahara, Wm. Ludlum, Jr., 
J. Martin, Paul H. Means, Robert B. Montgomery, 
Alexander Murray, C. E. Pittman, Herbert F. Porter, 
Dr. Geo. C. Poundstone, Harold M. Sawyer, F. C. 
Schmelz, John Schork, Kenneth D. Smith, Chas. M. 
Stotz, G. S. Tagaya, M. E. Taylor, Anson M. Titus. 


Subjects for Competition 


**Vacation-Pictures.”’ Closes November 30. 
‘Winter Street-Scenes.”’ Closes December 31. 
“‘Night-Pictures.”’ Closes January 31. 

** American Scenic Beauties.’’ Closes February 29. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes March 31. 

**Subject for Pooto-Era Cover.’ Closes April 30. 
‘*Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid silver 
cup of artistic and original design, suitably inscribed, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Night-Pictures — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes January 31, 1916 


THERE is a mystery and charm about many scenes 
when viewed by night- or evening-light which is en- 
tirely lacking when the same view is seen in broad 
daylight. The most prosaic material may be trans- 
formed by the alchemy of the subdued light and masses 
of shadow into a thing of beauty and a joy — until 
sunrise. It is not entirely easy to analyze this charm 
and tell wherein the difference lies. When the illumina- 
tion is from the moon it is probable that the difference 
is chiefly in the strength of the light. Moonlight is not 
sufficiently strong to bring out the defects and the ob- 
trusive detail that broad sunlight reveals all too plainly. 
When the light is artificial, however, from a nearby 
electric- or gas-light, for instance, the direction of the 
light and its nearness are 
responsible for the 
changed appearance, 
strong shadows adding 
much to the effect. Some 
old shed or unqualifiedly 
ugly building may, by 
night-illumination, prove 
a soft and luminous back- 
ground for the delicate 
tracery of drooping branch 
or graceful flower-stalk. 
The city-street, gay with 
its many lights, is another 
attractive night-subject, 
especially after a rain, 
when the pavement is wet 
and gives back wavering 
reflections of the lights. 

When snow is on the 
ground, especially after a 
storm, when the trees are 
loaded down with fleecy 
whiteness, the  village- 
street is a thing of beauty 
under the strong light of 
the street-lamps. If alight 
must be included in the 
view, get it behind a tree- 
trunk or some solid object 
that will prevent the 
strongest rays from strik- 
ing the lens. When the 
ground is completely snow- 
covered, the exposure may 
be much shortened, as the 
snow reflects so much 
light into the shadows. If a figure can be introduced, 
it adds life and interest to the picture; but do not 
allow the subject to show interest in the camera, 
and a back view may often be preferable to a front one. 
One youngster drawing another on a sled, and laughing 
back at him, would be fine if exposure can be sufficiently 
shortened. A fast plate and large aperture should be 
used, and a double-coated plate or a backed one will 
materially lessen halation from any lights that may be 
included in the picture. It may be possible to select a 
street-corner where a brightly lighted show-window 
will induce pedestrians to linger long enough for you 
to catch them on your plate. 

But great as may be the fascination of the city and 
town, and satisfying though it may be to overcome the 
technical difficulties of work after dark and against the 
flare of artificial light, the real charm and poetry and 
mystery of the night are to be found far from the clang 
of the trolley-car and the blaze of lights on the Great 





UNDER THE STREET-LIGHT 


White Way. Out in the open are the silvery s heen o 
snow-covered hills under the moon, or the rushing 
waters of the river, inky black between its white banks, 
or liquid silver where the moon strikes her path across 
it. Here are subjects worthy one’s best efforts. 

It may be that the moon, herself, smiles most en- 
ticingly and seems to invite one’s lens; but trust her 
not — she’s fooling thee! If the moon is included in 
the picture, she will prove as fickle and inconstant as 
in the days of fair Juliet, for she recks not of long ex- 
posures, and calmly pursues her pathway up the sky, 
leaving her elongated image on the plate like an abnor- 
mally large comet —all tail. It may be possible to 
capture her by subterfuge, nevertheless, and it might 
be done after this fashion: Compose your picture to 
include the moon near the top of the plate — make a 
short exposure for the moon, and then wait until she 
has moved out of the field 
of view and complete the 
exposure. The direction 
of the shadows will be so 
nearly right as hardly to 
be noticed. 

It may be rank photo- 
graphic heresy, but it is 
nevertheless true, to assert 
that many of the best 
night-effects have been 
produced by daylight. 
Working at night, expo- 
sures are long, and the re- 
sults often need labeling 
as night-pictures to dis- 
tinguish them from poor 
daylight-work. The beau- 
ty and the charm are there, 
but it is not easy to carry 
them home on one’s plates. 
It is, however, possible to 
study one’s subject under 
the glamour of moonlight 
and see just what must be 
brought out and what 
subdued to give the im- 
pression of the scene as it 
appears under those con- 
ditions. 

Having determined 
this, come by daylight, 
when the sun has taken 
the place of the moon, 
PHIL M. RILEY and try to procure your 

sas - effect. Exposure should 
be short, and one should 
develop for a thin plate, having good contrast but little 
detail in the shadows. For best results, this sort of 
subject should be taken against the light and printed 
quite deeply. The strong shadows falling toward one, 
with the near side of things in shadow, help to carry 
out the illusion of moonlight. The best time of day is 
at sunrise or sunset. The clouds are apt to be good at 
these times, and the longer the shadows the better. 
When the view is across water, a very pretty effect is 
obtained when a cloud covers the sun for a moment, 
showing its “silver-lining.” 

Depth of printing and a suitable medium are essen- 
tials to the successful carrying out of the illusion. A 
faked moon is sometimes introduced — but it must be 
done most carefully and judiciously to be anything 
but ludicrous. A common mistake is to make the moon 
too large and too sharp in outline. 

If exposures are to be made at night, it will be found 
a bit difficult to obtain a sharp focus, unless it should 
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HONORABLE-MENTION PRINTS — CLOUDS IN LANDSCAPE 


Left to right: “A Cloudscape,” H. R. Neeson; ‘‘Clouds Above the Orchard,” B. F. Langland; ‘‘A Dream 
of Silence and of Peace,’ H. C. Mann; ‘‘The Gentle Morning Comes Apace,” Edwin A. Roberts; “‘An Adiron- 
dack Retreat,” Harry G. Phister; “Gothic Spires,”’ Alice Willis. 
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CLAUS BOGEL 


FIRST PRIZE — CLOUDS IN LANDSCAPE 


be a view including some source of light. For this 
reason a smaller stop must often be used than would 
otherwise be required, as this gives greater depth of 
focus and compensates for any error. Exposures will 
vary so greatly that no general rule can be given. Where 
a subject is nearly in one plane, like the facade of a 
building in good light, the time might not exceed four 
or five minutes with a quick lens and plate. In winter 
this might be cut in half, the snow will so lighten the 
shadows. On the other hand, a view that includes 
heavy shadows and is more dimly lighted may require 
twenty minutes to half an hour. No effort should be 
made, however, to obtain detail in deep shadows where 
the eye sees none. Have a definite picture in your mind 
of the scene as it appears to the eye, and do not attempt 
to reproduce more than that on your plate. 

Do not be deceived in development by the unusual 
appearance of the negative. The greater part of the 
picture will be shadow and the lights occupy a rela- 
tively small proportion. The sky — the first thing to 
appear on a daylight-negative, and the strongest light 
—jis here almost lost in the shadows, and the lights 
occupy a small area nearer the middle of the plate. 
The ideal plate should be thin and not too contrasty, 
for if your lights are dense you will get an opaque, inky 
quality in the shadows while striving to print the detail 
in the highlights. Never mind if part of the plate seems 
only clear glass; if your lights are delicate and easily 
penetrated, the resulting print should be realistic. 


Flashlight is usually associated with indoor-work, 
but in certain instances it may be called upon for out- 
side assistance. Such charming pictures as one sees 
about a camp-fire! The play of the firelight on the 
faces about it is worthy of study. An easy way to catch 
something of its glamour on the film is to have some 
member of the party sit with his back to the camera, 
and, between the lens and the fire, toss into the blaze a 
little powdered magnesium twisted in a bit of tissue- 
paper. This method may be employed to take chil- 
dren about a bonfire, or young people at a corn-roast. 

Many fascinating things will present themselves 
once one begins to realize that one’s camera need not 
be put away when the sun goes to rest. The thunder- 
storm, even, has possibilities at night, for the lightning 
is very accommodating and will take its own picture if 
the camera is put at its disposal. Simply point the lens 
toward that direction where flashes are most frequent, 
open the shutter and leave the camera there until a 
flash occurs; then close the lens. This applies only to 
chain-lightning. Sheet-lightning would fog the plate. 

Teach your camera to work after dark, then, and a 
new and interesting field is open to you. No better 
exemplification of the artistic and technical possibili- 
ties of night-photography comes to my mind than the 
article “The Adventure of a Winter-Night,”’ by Phil M. 
Riley, which, with several admirable illustrations, was 
published in PHoto-Era for January, 1913. 

KATHERINE BincHaM. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Light-Source, Exposure and Development in 
Enlarging 


TurovueH lack of knowledge or neglect of certain 
general laws we are apt to defeat our purposes, and 
however much we may try our efforts are without avail 
unless we observe with reasonable care the laws which 
govern our operations. Physical laws are not really 
limitation, but rather give us assurance of a solid 
foundation to base a set of principles upon which we 
may safely rely for repeated success once the principles 
are understood. The common error among workers is to 
consider all light-sources as merely volumes of light 
differing only in visual luminosity. 

Only recently a man of extensive experience in the 
practice of photography actually advanced the opinion 
that it made no difference whatever whether an enlarge- 
ment was made with an arc-lamp, an incandescent elec- 
tric bulb or a Welsbach gas-burner, provided the expo- 
sure was correct in each instance. Of course, this seems 
plausible on its face, but as a matter of fact there is a 
very great difference in the result —a difference it 
were well all workers should recognize and prove for 
themselves by actual experiment. 

We will not, at this time, enter into a discussion of 
the physical properties of the different light-sources 
available for enlarging-purposes, except to state that 
light varies in composition, some being rich in blue 
rays; in others the yellow rays predominate. There 
are combinations of varying proportions, and these 
differences in the composition of light have a corre- 
sponding influence on the enlarged print. 

A moment’s reflection will convince us that it is 
reasonable that this should be so, for we are aware 
that different kinds of plate-emulsions are purposely 
made sensitive to different kinds of light-rays, and 
these differences are apparent in the gradations of the 
negative, and in the rendering of color-values. We 
-annot, of course, draw a parallel example between a 
plate-emulsion and a developing-paper, and it may 
appear that the rule does not apply, since when en- 
larging from a negative there are no colors to consider. 
On the other hand, we are all familiar with the various 
dodges employed in printing-processes, such as print- 
ing through blue or yellow glasses, or in bright sunshine 
or shade to obtain different degrees of softness or con- 
trast. This is nothing less than altering the quality 
of light which is permitted to reach the sensitive 
printing-paper. 

Chloride of silver, the basis for nearly all developing- 
papers, is happily sensitive to only a very small por- 
tion of the spectrum. We are thus able to handle the 
chloride emulsion in a good volume of light, if we trap 
or screen out that small portion to which the emulsion 
is sensitive. 

Similarly, if we employ such an emulsion for enlarg- 
ing, and our source of light is weak in the rays to which 


the emulsion is sensitive, a comparatively long exposure 
is necessary. Aside from the physical effect of such light 
on the sensitive surface, a prolonged exposure tends to 
softness or lack of normal contrast. It is not unusual to 
find those who employ carbon or tungsten or Welsbach 
gas-lamps for enlarging complaining of lack of brilliancy 
in their prints, whereas from the same negatives and 
the same manipulation perfect prints would be obtained 
when an arc-lamp is used as the light-source. 

But what shall we do for those who have no arc- 
lamp? How are we to help them compete with their 
neighbor’s better equipment? 

There are two ways of getting the best out of tung- 
sten, Welsbach or other weak form of illuminant. The 
first requisite is to make a thin but brilliant negative 
having good contrasts, but without sacrifice of shadow- 
detail. Above all, too dense a negative should be 
avoided, and if necessary the density should be cut with 
a suitable reducer. 

Making the negative suitable is first of all the best 
remedy. There are times when this cannot be done, as 
in the case of flat overexposed negatives. Reduction 
and subsequent intensification of such negatives is not 
usually successful. In this event a modification of 
either the developing-formula or the time of develop- 
ment is necessary. 

Shortening the exposure of the enlargement and 
prolonging the development will produce increased 
brilliancy. A little salt added to the developer helps. 
Reducing the amount of bromide of potash and giving 
the minimum of exposure with longer development will 
also increase the brilliancy of the print. 

When, however, we resort to these modifications in 
the developer, or in the time of development, we find 
it difficult to secure warm enough sepia tones by the 
hypo-alum method. The print does not have the neces- 
sary olive tone to begin with, and a cold unlovely sepia- 
print is the result. 

Nevertheless, instead of using a hypo-bath for the 
sepia tones, such prints are very successfully toned by 
the bleach-out and redevelopment method, in which 
case very rich beautiful sepias are obtained. 

There is always a best way to accomplish our pur- 
pose. Different conditions require changes in manip- 
ulation, but we should always be mindful of this: That 
any variation from established usage in one operation 
may also require changes in other operations to meet 
the physical alterations brought about by reason of the 
first variation. 

Applying this principle we are able to change our 
method to suit conditions without sacrifice of quality. 

The example in the previous paragraph is a clear 
illustration. The blue-black print gives us the best 
gradation from a particular negative. It was necessary 
to give the minimum exposure with rather long de- 
velopment. No other method yields a print of such 
quality under these particular conditions, yet we wish 
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H. A. MORTON 


SECOND PRIZE — CLOUDS IN LANDSCAPE 


to tone it sepia. Our usual method is hypo-alum, but 
this does not produce the desired tone. 

We have created a different physical state in our 
silver-deposit, and this condition requires a compensa- 
ting change in subsequent operations. We know from 
experience that such a print tones best by the redevelop- 
ment-method and, understanding the principle, we 
apply it to the best advantage.—Portrait. 


Using the Same Developer a Second Time 


THE appreciable rise in the price of photographic 
chemicals has stimulated many amateurs to keep an 
eye open for opportunities of practising useful econo- 
mies. One of the many questions that has cropped up 
frequently is the possibility or advisability of using the 
same lot of developer a second time; i.e., making the 
quantity of developer one generally uses for one plate 
serve for a second plate. 

Certainly it is possible. Whether it is advisable 
raises many points of interest; e.g., will it give the same 
character of negative in both cases; will it give fully 
as much shadow-detail; does the same time-factor 
apply in both uses? To these and many other similar 
questions wholesale answers are not possible, or per- 
haps not reliable or practical. 

In this connection I may record two of several ex- 
periments made for similar purposes. A quarter-plate 
was cut into two equal parts, A and B. Portion A was 
given what was regarded as the desirable maximum, 
and portion B the working-minimum, exposure. The 
subject chosen was a window-pane of ground-glass, 


outside which a jasmine plant had grown some branches 
which afforded some pleasantly arranged cast shadows. 
The following were the assigned exposures: A, F/11, 
half a second; B, F/22, half a second. Thus the expo- 
sures were as 4 to 1. 

The developer employed was an ordinary pyro-soda 
mixture, without bromide, containing 1} grains of pyro 
and 22 grains of sodium carbonate (crystals) per ounce 
developer. In the case of A the image began to appear 
in twenty-five seconds, and development was continued 
for five minutes; i.e., factor 12. One ounce of mixed 
developer was used for the half quarter-plate. The 
second portion of the plate, B, was then developed 
with the same lot of developer after an interval of 
about five minutes. In this case the image did not 
appear till just upon one minute. Development was, 
as before, limited to five minutes. The prints were fully 
exposed and fully developed. The two negatives look 
vastly different in the hand. The plate was very old, 
and both parts are somewhat generally fogged; but this 
shows most in portion A. Measuring the densest part 
on a Sanger-Shepherd density-meter, A reads 16 and 
B, 14. The equivalent exposures are as 3 to 2. 

Now it is clear that after a certain lot of developer 
has been used to develop a plate, its chemical compo- 
sition cannot be the same at the finish as it was at the 
start. Something has been put out of action, something 
else has been added to it. The astute reader will have 
noticed that in portion A (fresh developer) the quite 
ordinary pyro-soda-without-bromide factor 12 was 
used, while for portion B the pyro-soda-with-bromide 
factor 5 was used, which, it so happened, pointed to 
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five minutes for total time in each case. One may 
take it that development is accompanied by the libera- 
tion of bromine from the film, and that it is absorbed 
more or less by the developer. 

The resulting prints are vastly different as regards 
the cast shadows on the ground-glass window. True, 
one plate had four times the exposure of the other; but 
it is not easy to believe that the difference of the two 
plates is due entirely to exposure. 

This experiment, taken by itself, is not, of course, 
conclusive, as we have two factors at work; viz., dif- 
ferent exposure and consecutive development. I incline 
to think that both factors contribute their share in the 
differing results. Had the longer exposure, A, been 
developed second, and not first, I think the two plates 
and prints would have shown less difference. There has 
long been a saying among practical workers that a 
previously used developer is good for developing over- 
exposures. The two prints are not so different as one 
might well expect, judging by the appearance of the 
negatives in the hands.—The Amateur Photographer. 


== 


Don’t try to say two things in one picture. 
Birge Harrison. 


THIRD PRIZE 
CLOUDS IN LANDSCAPE 


HARRY A. BRODINE 


The Speed of Bromide Paper 


SEVERAL queries have reached us of late regarding 
the approximate relative speeds of bromide paper and 
plates and films of average rapidity. Perhaps it may 
interest other workers to know that the Research 
Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company advises 
that Eastman Permanent Bromide Paper requires ap- 
proximately twenty-five times the exposure of Kodak 
N. C. Film or plates of corresponding emulsion. 


Ink for Writing on Glass 


An ink which can be used for writing on bottles, etc., 
in place of paper-labels, and for naming microscope 
slides, lantern-slides and similar purposes, is made by 
dissolving two hundred grains of shellac in three ounces 
of methylated spirit. Solution is complete in a few days, 
and the liquid is then strained through muslin, and has 
added to it three-quarters of an ounce of borax which 
has been dissolved in six ounces of hot water and allowed 
to cool. The pigment preferred for the ink is mixed 
with this borax solution, which is added to the shellac 
solution little by little, the latter being contained in a 
large bottle and well shaken after each addition. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Pooto-ERA 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize, Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General’’; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. 

Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHorto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed September 30, 1915 


First Prize: Myra D. Scales. 

Second Prize: M. C. Still. 

Third Prize: D. Vincent Smith. 

Honorable Mention: Lawrence C. Byck, Maude Lee 
Eldridge, Harry Prest, Wm. A. Ray, H. B. Rudolph, 
Martinique M. Saucier, C. Howard Schotofer, Fred W. 
Sills, W. Stelcik, G. S. Tagaya, Dick Treweeke, C. V. V. 
Turner, A. J. Weis, Wm. J. Wilson, J. H. Woodhead, 
Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: G. F. Alrich, Margaret Anderson, 
Wm. Bradford, V. L. Guidette, Louis R. Murray, 
John J. Neuer, Louise A. Patzke, Mrs. H. G. Reed, 
Chas. M. Stotz, Edward Wichers. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Proro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever’ it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoto-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments form an endless chain of advice and assist- 
ance; it remains only for its members to connect the 
links. To compete with others puts any one on his mettle 
to achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, 
he will study carefully the characteristics of prize- 
winning prints every month, and use the Guild corre- 
spondence privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in theGuild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA,The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





The Darkroom 


Most beginners in photography are handicapped by 
the inconvenient accommodations for doing the work. 
The usual amateur “finishing-room”’ is the bath-room, 
and the protests of the housekeeper are hardly to be 
wondered at, for the chemicals are almost bound to be 
rather “messy” and productive of stains. If one is to 
go on with the work — and who that has put his hand 
to the photographic plow can imagine himself “looking 
back”’— why not fit up a suitable and permanent place 
for doing it? 

The location of the room must be governed by the 
accommodations of each individual householder, but 
there are possibilities in the cellar, the attic and the 
clothes-closet. Running water is the first consideration, 
and the situation must be determined with that in 
view. If the cellar is a dry one it is not a bad location, 
and will usually provide a corner that can be parti- 
tioned off without difficulty. It has this advantage, 
that in case of accident an overflow of water will cause 
no damage to ceilings beneath. 

The partition should be of tight-fitting sheathing 
and made light-tight at top and bottom. If there is 
any danger of leakage, cover the outside with heavy 
building-paper. If there is room, a labyrinth-entrance 
has great advantages over a door, permitting one to 
pass in and out when sensitive material is open to the 
light without the necessity of careful covering up. It 
also admits air and heat, and makes a long stay within 
less disagreeable. This entrance requires about four 
feet extra length. A two-foot entrance should be left 
at one side, then four feet or more from that end an- 
other partition is run with an entrance in the same 
location. Half way between these two run another 
partition, with an entrance on the opposite side. The 
width of the room should be great enough to allow 
these partitions sufficient lap to cut out all light. 

A convenient sink-arrangement is easily made and 
serves as a print-washer. It is merely a large wooden 
tray divided into two parts and lined with zinc. The 
division should not reach quite to the top, and should 
have a V-shaped cut in the top near one end. If pos- 
sible it is very convenient to have two faucets and two 
outlets, one for each side, then either one can be used 
independent!y. The outlets may be merely a round 
hole the size of the outlet-pipe. Have a piece of lead 
pipe fitted to stand in one of the outlets and reach not 
quite to the top of the sink. A piece of wire-netting 
standing above the top will prevent prints washing 
over it. A piece of rubber hose fitted over one of the 
faucets and reaching to within a quarter of an inch of 
the bottom of the sink, and a cork to fit the outlet, 
complete the arrangement. If both sides are to be 
used for washing prints, place the cork in the side where 
the rubber hose is attached and the little pipe in the 


other side. Turn on the water with just enough force 
to keep the prints moving and keep them from the 
bottom. The water will flow through the V-shaped 
cut in the partition into the other half and fill that 
side to the top of the pipe and flow out at that point. 
Of course, the prints in the second side will need a 
little longer washing. 

A darkroom need not be large to be convenient. In 
fact, a small room, where everything is within easy reach, 
is better than too much space. Plenty of shelf-room is 
a great need, and if one can requisition an old chest 
of drawers it will prove most useful in storing things 
to be kept from the light. A broad shelf at good work- 
ing-height should run around the entire room, and nar- 
rower shelves at convenient height above. Over the 
sink very narrow shelves may be used, just wide enough 
to hold one row of bottles. The developing-light should 
be over the sink, and a rack made to fit the sink so 
that developing may be done there and the shelves 
saved from staining developers. The printing-light for 
gaslight papers may be very conveniently arranged on 
the bottom of a shelf so that printing-frames may be 
laid on the broad shelf to print and the distance be al- 
ways the same. This is a convenient position if any 
shading or faking is to be done. Be sure your shelf 
is high enough so that the light will cover evenly the 
largest size of plate you will be likely to wish to print 
from. If you wish to shorten the distance for smaller 
sizes, they may be placed on boxes of different height 
to suit the exigencies of the occasion. A good form of 
light for this use is the so-called “turnip” light. It 
has a reflector in the top of the globe, and the bottom 
is ground-glass, so that no bright lines of light will 
bother you. 

For the red light a box may be constructed with the 
bulb — preferably a red glass one — at the back and 
a framework door closing the front of the box, having 
orange and red fabric over the opening. If the bulb is 
red the door can be left open when work is being done 
that does not demand so dull a light. Be sure, however, 
that your red globe does not have a point of glass on 
the bottom that allows the passage of white light. A 
considerable area of light is allowable if it be a safe one, 
and the walls of the room and the trays need not be 
black. If your light is safe any reflection of it of course 
will be also. 

If the room is so situated that a window is possible 
it will be very greatly appreciated as a means of venti- 
lation as well as a source of light. A perfectly dark 
shutter will of course be needed, also a clear glass win- 
dow and one of red glass. The window should be small, 
and an easy way to operate the many shutters is to have 
them pull up by means of pulleys and cords. You will 
find that many ideas for conveniences will occur to you 
once you begin to use the room, and you will wonder 
how you ever got on without it. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS 
CONTEST 


“IT CHATTER OVER STONY WAYS” 


Copying 


SoMETIMEs the amateur has occasion to copy a 
print or document and finds himself very much at a 
loss as to the method of procedure. His greatest diffi- 
culty will be in getting the image of a proper size, but 
there are in the market, at low prices, various supple- 
mentary lenses of the nature of the well-known portrait- 
attachment which may be slipped on over the front of 
the regular lens and give a greatly increased size of 
image without great bellows-extension. 

A flat surface such as an ordinary kitchen-table will 
answer for a support for camera and easel. The latter 
-an be, in its simplest form, any firm, smooth, wooden 
box. The camera should be placed on another box to 
bring it about opposite the center of the one to be used 
as an easel. Fasten the print to be copied firmly to the 
box by means of thumb-tacks, being sure that it lies 
smooth. The camera on its box is then so placed as to 
make the copy the right size when the image is in focus. 
This will take somé adjusting, and care must be taken 
to have camera and easel exactly parallel. The table 
should be so placed that the print receives the light 
from directly in front, and if it gets a cross-light, re- 
flectors should be used on the opposite side to counteract 
it, or the grain of the paper will be too apparent. 

To make a copy the same size as the original the dis- 
tance from lens to plate and from lens to object should 
be the same. It is wise to use a rather slow plate and 
give full exposure, unless the print lacks contrast, when 
a short exposure and full development will sometimes 
improve on the original. Such treatment is, however, 
likely to produce grain. 

Of course, if one is intending to do much of the work, 
the matter of adjustment is greatly simplified by having 
strips of wood fastened to the table in such a manner 
as to form a track in which camera-support and easel 





MYRA D. SCALES 


may slide, so keeping them always in register. The 
camera can be fastened to its support by means of a 
tripod-screw. 

Illustrations in books may be copied in this manner 
by opening them at the page to be copied and fastening 
that part up against the easel by means of clips or 
rubber bands, the rest of the book lying flat on the 
table. A little experience will give you proper exposure, 
which, of course, varies with the light, lens, plate, etc. 
From five seconds up to as many minutes may be re- 
quired. 


The Quantity of Developer 


Too little developer leads to difficulties in the way 
of getting the plates or films evenly and quickly covered 
with the solution, to say nothing of an actual inability 
to get the full density when only a very small quantity 
of a very weak solution is present. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that an unnecessarily large 
quantity of a powerful developer is actively injurious. 
An important part in the working of a developer is 
played by the soluble bromide which is formed in the 
solution by the action of the developer upon the emul- 
sion, and, if there is so much developer present and of an 
energetic kind so that this bromide is diluted too freely, 
it is perfectly possible that the negatives produced may 
be fogged, although with a less quantity of solution 
they might have kept perfectly clean. The action of 
the bromide which is formed is well shown by placing 
an unexposed plate in the usual developer and develop- 
ing it for the usual time. It will be found to be much 
foggier than exposed plates developed in the same way, 
the explanation being that as no image is developed 
on the unexposed plate no bromide is liberated, and so 
the full strength of the solution is acting upon the plate 
for the full time.—Photography and Focus. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Guild Editor, Pooto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 





H.S.— There is no practical method of mak- 
ing photographs direct on paper in the cam- 
era, provided you mean positives. Of course rapid 
bromide paper, which has an emulsion virtually like 
that of a slow dryplate, may be exposed in the place of 
a plate or film in the camera, but this yields a negative 
upon development. This can be transformed to a posi- 
tive by reversal, but it is a bothersome process, and 
good results are not always assured. Also the image 
would then be reversed left for right. Of course the 
paper negative could be rendered transparent, and 
printed from like a glass or film negative. 

E. J. G.— An aplanatic lens, or aplanat, is a 
lens sufficiently well corrected for chromatic and 
spherical aberrations to define well at a large aperture. 
The name is now usually applied to lenses of the rapid 
rectilinear type, although a special lens called a “rapid 
aplanat” (F/6.5) was introduced by Steinheil in 1893. 
This somewhat resembled the antiplanat of the same 
maker in having a positive front- and negative back- 
lens, but consisted of five glasses. 

Astigmatism is a defect in a lens by which it is pre- 
vented from rendering vertical and horizontal lines with 
equal degrees of sharpness. It is more noticeable towards 
the edges of the field, the center being quite free of it. 
A stigmatic lens is a lens free of astigmatism. In ad- 
dition, it is free of chromatic and spherical aberration. 

W. M. K.— The grain of negatives, a problem 
which sometimes confronts the user of small cameras, 
like yourself, in his attempts to print by enlargement, 
was taken up at some 
length by a feature article 
in Puoto-Era for April, 
1915, by E. J. Wall, 
F.R.P.S. He suggests 
the use of emulsions of 
medium speed, a rapid 
rather than a slow tank- 
developer and placing the 
negative to be enlarged in 
contact with opal glass, so 
as to reduce the scatter 
of light produced by the 
silver particles. 

C. B.— The circular 
unglazed spots on your 
print, which is a glossy 
one, are due to unexpelled 
air-bubbles between print 
and ferrotype plate when 
squeegeeing it. They can 
be prevented by rolling 
the back of the print firm- 
ly and thoroughly; also 
the ferrotype plate should 
be flat and clean. 

H. A. S.—Pinatype 
Tablets may be obtained 
from Farbwerke Hoechst 
Co., New York City. 


M. R. R.— Enlargements may be made di- 
rectly upon canvas for the use of artists, either for 
finishing direct or as a basis for oil-colors. The canvas 
must first be cleaned with a mixture of 1 ounce of liquor 
ammoniae (.880) and 4 ounces of methylated spirit, this 
being rubbed on with a clean rag or sponge until all 
greasiness is removed. Three solutions will then be re- 
quired for sizing, sensitizing and developing. 


SIZING 
ee. ae 
Ammonium bromide . 
Ammonium chloride : 
Potassium iodide . .80 grains 
Gelatine : .60 grains 
Dry albumen ........... .... 1 ounce 


.10 ounces 
.35 grains 
.10 grains 


Mix and warm the mixture until the gelatine is dis- 
solved, but avoid overheating or the albumen will be 
coagulated. 

SENSITIZING 
Distilled water . ys ... 6 ounces 
Glacial acetic acid .. + ounce 
Silver nitrate } 


» Ounce 
Mix and filter. 


DEVELOPING 
Distilled water ....... : .. 5 ounces 
Lead acetate ......... ; . 5 ounces 
SO ee 30 grains 


The cleaned canvas is sponged over with the sizing- 
mixture as evenly as possible. When dry it is ready for 
sensitizing. Take the canvas into a darkroom, pour 
over it some of the silver sensitizing-mixture and spread 
evenly with a pad of absorbent cotton. Wet or dry, it 
is ready for exposing in the same way as bromide paper, 
but it is slower than most bromide papers. The devel- 
oper is applied with the sponge previously used for sensi- 
tizing, the residue of silver assisting development. 
The canvas is finally fixed in a bath of hypo, 1 ounce of 
the salt to each 5 ounces of water, and then thor- 
oughly washed. During all these processes the canvas 
may remain on its stretcher. 





THE LURE OF THE WATERFALL M. C. STILL 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS. CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Guild Editor, Puoto-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear the maker’s name and 
address, and should be accompanied by a letter, sent sep- 
arately, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





L. A. P.— Try a Rexo Normal instead of Hard paper 

on your photograph of a stag, and you will like the result 
much better. 
—§.S., Jn.— Of your several prints “An Old New Eng- 
land Homestead” is decidedly the best; the viewpoint 
is good and the picture well spaced, also the sky is to 
be commended. Several of your other subjects indicate 
overdevelopment, with consequent chalky highlights. 
You will find, however, that the use of softer-working 
papers will mitigate this defect to quite an extent. 

A. J. W.— Your photograph of a painter at his easel 
might be worked up into an attractive subject by en- 
largement on a softer-working paper and by trimming 
off the straight tree-trunk at the right. Possibly it may 
be necessary, also, to lower somewhat the tone of the 
stones along the bank of the stream. 

A. J. V.— Underexposure and overdevelopment are 
the faults in the “Willow” and “Lake-View.” The 
negative of “Snow and Shadows” is apparently too 
thin or too flat; perhaps both. 

G. E. O.— You have an attractive little photograph 
in “Kenneth,” but it should be so trimmed as to leave 
a slight space above the head. 

S. A. C.— “ Morning” is an interesting subject; but a 
little more light on the shadow-side, with consequent 
detail, would have improved it. Also, the background 
is somewhat too light, and particularly the papers on the 
desk, evidently due to much too intense a light on that 
side. 








HARVESTING IN THE HILL-COUNTRY 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS. CONTEST 





P. S. P.— If the print for which we awarded Honor- 
able Mention is your first attempt at home-portraiture, 
you are certainly to be congratulated, for it challenges 
the work of many professional artists. The lighting, the 
flesh-tones, and in general the pose of the figure as well 
as the chemical effect of the negative, are excellent. 
There are three minor criticisms we would offer, none 
of which seriously mars the pleasing effect of the work 
as a whole. 

What appears to be a black hair-ribbon makes an 
irregular spot which adds nothing to the picture, yet 
breaks the line of the shoulder and attracts attention to 
itself in the attempt to decide what it is. The arms 
seem uncompromisingly straight, although the left arm 
probably appears so because of the angle at which it is 
seen. Then, too, the trimming of the print, which we 
believe is in rather too narrow an oval, and so crowded 
in the space, is such that the edge of the print takes 
almost the same line as the arm, and emphasizes the 
parallelism. Had the left hand been drawn backward 
slightly there would have been more ease of pose and 
flow of line. 

E. R.— Of the prints we are returning to you “The 
Hudson River from Tarrytown” is in many ways the 
most attractive; but why not have the distant water- 
line level, and also why not have the vertical lines of 
“The Huguenot House” plumb? Both defects can be 
remedied by trimming. The latter subject has been 
considerably undertimed, and perhaps a softer-working 
paper will give more detailful and at least lighter 
shadows. 

M. E. L.— Your picture, “The Young Virtuoso,”’ is 
what some would call “a cute picture.” The little boy 
is holding the violin — or is it a viola? — by the neck; 
letting the instrument hang, as it is too heavy for him 
to hold in any other way. He holds the bow across the 
strings, but he is not actually playing. He appears 
quite incapable to do so. The picture is not convincing, 
nor has it any artistic value, being a hasty snapshot. 
The background, with odds and ends lying about, also 
shows this. It was not worth copyrighting. 

E. M. R.— While your prints are of average tech- 
nical quality the subjects 
are not of great interest or 
the compositions particu- 
larly attractive. We would 
suggest that you read 
carefully such a book as 
Poore’s “Pictorial Com- 
position” as an aid to 
the selection of subjects 
and the composition of 
the subjects. 

W. H. R.— “ Vacation- 
Days” is well composed, 
but the print would have 
been better on a softer- 
working paper. Of course, 
the negative has been 
fogged, which accounts 
for the light-area at the 
right of the print. You 
have not chosen a suita- 
ble background for the 
portrait. Half of the back- 
ground consists of the dis- 
tant view beyond the tree- 
trunk, and as the former is 
virtually white paper the 
contrast between it and 
the tree-trunk and the 
face is too violent. 


D. VINCENT SMITH 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 























*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3 ;|~— —__——. _ ee = 
55° x 2; 52° x 2; 30° x 34. JAN Frs., Oct. ) Ap May, JuNE 
tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 2; ae a a evitiie ae ~—— a 3 rey 
55° x 2; 52° x 1; 309 x %, Bat. Ome. u Ave., Surr. Jouy S 
{Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14;] & =< i a i yy ay). | me Os 
55° x 1; 529 x 1; 30° x lh. om |] S le | Soho! § le Ssia| 8 le ama] & le 3 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14;] » | 2 |_| Alexei aie Alwx|2/°e Ale/a2ies A 
5Oo wx 1; 52° x 1; 30° x 1. | Plssi a >i = >isel a >I >| ssl a >is mise! > 
HE SS El) Sle] a ISS EB) Sle) IES 2) Se] siSe 2] s 
HOUR AIlRIAALAIF TGR AR Ale 1 a/R IAA AlH i ale iAaale 
1 1 A.M. to yf P.M. J 2 ia 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 sd 1 1 1 1 1 1 
<0 8} 42 }32/16| § | 4) 2 [50/25/12] 6 | 3 (60|30/75| 8 | 4 
10-14 awe and 1-2 ese Et 2 | S| SE | LISELI LISELI] A 
‘ 25/12 6 3 | 3/25/12) 6 | F| 3/40 20 10) 5 | 2 60 3015) 8 | 4 
2-10 am. and 2-5 Pawe. F222") 2°) 2 | Ps Sit] 2 2 2 ee 2B 
‘ 12;}6|31/83 1 1 8} 4| 2 1 40/20/10] 5 | 2 160/25)12| 6] 3 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 P.M. Tag ag ie gg ag ss ee 
’ eon ba) 1S) SM lgolis| a) 3) 3 lsolis| a | 4| 3 
mo ~ ; | 
(-8 a.m. and 4—5 p.m. ae oe? See ee oe ee 
20/10| 5; 2) 4 420|)10;) 5 | 3] 8 
6—T a.m. and 5-7 P.M. Se oe oe oe eee ele ee 
; 15|/8|3|4 1 15|8|4/2)4 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m. as) 2) 2) ee 
| | 0) 6 | 4 3 | 2 
| | { | 

















The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 

SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


a Pe Sia a Ne www ground . buildings or trees occupying 
ees eee sunset- and  sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
. red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 

1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 

buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 





For other stops multiply by the number Example 


in the third column ' 
The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 


| the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 





see dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 

a 2 U.8.1 F/4 |} xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
, Ca. To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
3 2 gs U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
| S55” from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
‘ re’ & & U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 table look for “‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
' ~ss = “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
.- 2 Bee U.S.3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
2 gs calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
= Ss 2 U.S. 8 F/11 xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
& 35 of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
Se U.S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
= 2 o 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
rt) * U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
= a: & a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
<Q 2 U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
a6Sa class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
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Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Wir considerable forethought the rising young 
photographer L. L. Higgason, author of the portrait 
that imparted distinction to our July number, pre- 
pared for us the striking cover-illustration this month. 
This pleasing genre-picture, appearing also on page 282, 
radiates pleasurable anticipation, the spirit of giving 
and receiving, as well as the noblest of Christian 
virtues — charity. In imagination we can see this 
young woman in the character of an angel of mercy, 
visiting the hospitals, the trenches, the prisons, through- 
out war-ridden Europe, dispensing gifts, joy, comfort, 
solace, to the well and the sick, the wounded, especially 
the maimed, of whom many have permanently lost the 
sense of sight — the greatest of all blessings. 

But to return to a more cheerful topic — the subject 
of our illustration, the fair shopper. The Christmas- 
spirit is cleverly conceived and well carried out, thanks 
to a huge armful of packages mixed with holly, and 
a genial countenance over all. No data. 

Totally different in character, but equally graceful 
in sentiment, is our associate editor’s Christmas con- 
tribution to PHoro Era readers — “‘A Christmas-Eve 
Dream.” This charming conception is worthy of a 
poem; and this idea would have been carried out had 
it not meant to reduce the size of the illustration in 
order to accommodate the verses. The picture speaks 
for itself. It is eloquent in beauty, significance and 
workmanship. As a pictorial composition and novelty 
of conception, Miss Bingham’s offering merits, and will 
undoubtedly receive, the unqualified approval of each 
and all who will inspect this, our Yuletide-number. 
Data: In professional studio; 8 x 10 Century Camera; 
163-inch Goerz Doppel Anastigmat; full opening; expo- 
sure about 5 seconds (with weak daylight and magne- 
sium lamp in fireplace) with figure of “Santa Claus,” 
and then 3 seconds without the figure; 8 x 10 Seed 26; 
pyro-soda; 8 x 10 platinum print. 

Still another holiday-picture greets the eye further 
on — “His Christmas-Dinner.” The artist, W. 
Piper, of London, achieved this intensely expressive 
picture a year ago, when it embellished the pages of 
our distinguished English cotemporary, The Amateur 
Photographer, through whose courtesy we are enabled 
to present it to our readers. It is a well-ordered compo- 
sition. It could not be better. The hungry dog! His 
covetous eyes are riveted on those juicy morsels. If 
only he could get at them! To be sure, those luscious 
hams are not for him. He has no claim on them, nor 
is the owner even his master. How typical this picture 
is of the times! 

That the mind of our eminent contributor, William S. 
Davis, is permeated with the spirit of pictorialism, 
must have impressed our readers long before this. He 
is a picture-maker to his finger-tips; yes, even mud- 
puddles are to him welcome subjects of artistic analysis, 
and readily yield to him their unsuspected charm. To 
enumerate the artistic excellences of the typical winter- 
scenes, pages 273 to 276, is but to extend fulsome praise. 
As this is the season of falling snow, camerists who are 
yet to experience the pleasures of winter-photography 
will study Mr. Davis’ pictures with delight and profit. 
Data: “Veiled by Falling Flakes”— 10 a.m.; during 
thick snow-storm; shutter set for z'g second; stop, F/8; 
Wellington Anti-Screen plate. 





“A Wintry Path”— 4 p.m.; on a clear day in Febru- 
ary, looking about north; stop, F/22; Wellington Anti- 
Screen plate; Ingento A ray-filter; 2 seconds. 

“Touched by the Frost-Spirit””— dark, cloudy day, 
at 2.40 p.m.; Cramer Inst. Iso; Ingento A ray-filter; 
stop, F/16; 3 seconds. 

“Gray Winter”— 10.30 a.m.; during light snow- 
storm; lens at F/22; Wellington Anti-Screen plate, 
backed; } second. 

We are favored occasionally with a print from the 
well-filled cabinet of Horace A. Latimer, whose wonder- 
camera has been leveled at virtually every picturesque 
object in Europe. The last of his innumerable camera- 
pilgrimages eventuated in the French Riviera, of which 
an interesting nook is pictured on page 278. No; it is 
not a ruin of the present war, thank the Lord! These 
humble walls and steps speak of bygone centuries and 
show the ravages of time, though the place had doubt- 
less seen many vicissitudes before it was ceded to 
France by the Prince of Monaco, in 1861. Monaco 
faces the iridescent Mediterranean, and is a favorite 
winter- and health- resort. Data: March; light, poor; 
45 x 107 mm. Voigtlander & Sohn Stereo camera; 
65 mm. Heliar lens; stop, F/9; 4 second; plate, hydro- 
metol; enlarged print, 63 x 8}. 

The pictures of still-life which illustrate W. R. Brad- 
ford’s article on panchromatic photography, pages 286 
to 290, reveal the skill of a true artist. They demon- 
strate the truth of the doctrine of simplicity and con- 
sistency in pictorial composition — the shibboleth of 
the creative artist. It is a genuine pleasure to behold 
these four masterpieces, with their judiciously placed 
constituents, each well lighted and rounded, imparting 
to the picture a plastic, stereoscopic effect. This sensa- 
tion of relief is in pleasing contrast to the impression 
of flatness — everything in one plane that marks the 
average attempt to produce a still-life picture, else the 
central object only is well defined and the rest is un- 
pleasantly out of focus. The student of composition 
and technique will find in Mr. Bradford’s pictures 
enough to repay careful analysis and study. Data: 
“Apples” — Welsbach gaslight; Wollensak Optical 
Co.’s Velostigmat; 6-inch focus; stop, F/8; W. & W. 
Panchromatic plate; 1} minutes; Hydro-Duratol de- 
veloper; 5} x 93 enlargement on Platora B. 

“Nectar and Ambrosia” — Welsbach gaslight; 4 x 5 
Cycle Graphic camera; Wollensak’s Verito; 63-inch 
focus; stop, F/8; 4 x 5 W. & W. Panchromatic plate; 
25 minutes; Hydro-Duratol; 8 x 8} enlargement on 
Eastman Royal Bromide Paper. 

“The Winner”— Welsbach gaslight; 4 x 5 Cycle 
Graphic camera; Wollensak’s 6-inch Velostigmat; stop, 
F/6; 4 x 5 W. & W. Panchromatic plate; 2 minutes; 
Hydro-Duratol; 7% x 8} enlargement on Cyko Buff 
Linen Enlarging. 

*“Zinnias” (commonly known as ‘‘ Youth and Old 
Age’’) — Welsbach gaslight; lens at F/16; 4 minutes; 
large cardboard reflectors reduced time of exposure 
greatly; 6 x 7 enlargement. 

“The Souvenir,” page 292, is by Orrin Champlain, 
who has the happy faculty to interpret the sweetness 
of girlhood, as explained in his article on that subject, 
and exemplified by a series of portraits, in our Novem- 
ber issue. The present picture expresses that same 
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beautiful sentiment in an eminent degree, the pose of 
head and arm yielding gracefully to the suggestion of 
the artist. No data. 

The night-picture, by Associate Editor Phil M. 
Riley, page 295, shows the pictorial possibilities of the 
subject for competition which closes January 31. The 
original print is 6} x 83, yet the greatly reduced repro- 
duction indicates adequately the results of judicious 
procedure amid artificial illumination. Data: Decem- 
ber, & p.m.; arc-light overhead and full moon; 4 x 5 
Eastman camera; 63-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/8; expo- 
sure, 5 minutes; Seed Non-Hal. Ortho; pyro-soda; 
print, 63 x 8} Glossy P. M. C. Bromide for reproduction. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE entries in the competition, “Clouds in Land- 
scape,’ were unusually prolific. As it has happened 
frequently, some participants in these competitions err 
by misinterpreting the spirit of the subject. In this 
case overemphasis of the cloud-effect, and making the 
landscape subservient or insignificant, led to failure, 
and such prints were not accepted by the jury. Many 
of these rejected pictures were superb representations 
of cloud-masses, and, returned to the entrants, will no 
doubt find their way again to the Puoro-Era offices 
when a competition on clouds only will be on the tapis. 
In the meantime, our sincere thanks to these disap- 
pointed contributors for their generous efforts, and, as 
already intimated, au revoir! 

“The Lone Tree,” page 297, is a noble landscape, 
made at sunset — which must have been a glorious one 
—with the mists beginning to arise, indicating the 
advent of mysterious night. The grandeur of the scene 
owes its success to the judicious use and treatment of 
simple means. Note the management of the tree- 
group and, particularly, of the foreground. Data: 
July 3, 1915; 7 p.m.; 4 x 5 Graflex camera; 12-inch 
Struss Pictorial Lens; stop, F/5.5; 3\5 second; Standard 
Orthonon; Rodinal in tank; print, Enlarging-Cyko Buff. 

The marine, by H. A. Morton, page 299, shows the 
good judgment of the artist in making the cloud-filled 
sky an adjunct instead of the principal feature, thereby 
fulfilling the conditions of this contest. We have here 
a logical, well-balanced picture, one specially suitable 
for interpretation by the artist-camerist, who has per- 
formed his task with laudable skill. The values 
throughout are true; the schooner supplies the needed 
aquatic life, and the scene is filled with pleasurable sug- 
gestion. It is possible that the headland, just beyond 
the lighthouse, is a bit too insistent. Modified, some- 
what — less obtrusive — it would merge with the sky 
more readily. Data: October 1, 2 p.m.; sun slightly ob- 
secured; 7-inch, No. 2, F/6.8 Dagor; stop, F/16; Cramer 
Inst. Iso; s's second; print on Normal Semi-Matte 
Cyko; developed in Eastman’s Nepera solution. 

H. A. Brodine has produced a striking picture, 
which, in an enlarged print, appears even to better 
advantage. Page 300. The clouds have been taken 
from another negative and, undoubtedly, are appro- 
priate and correct, although they do not appear suffi- 
ciently convincing. But Mr. Brodine is a painstaking 
and conscientious worker. The camera faced the 
strongest light, which would account for the low key 
of the landscape proper. Data: September, 11 A.M.; 
good light; 63 x 8} view-camera; lens at F/16; 8 x 10 
Standard Orthonon; hydro-metol; direct Noko print; 
sky printed in from 8 x 10 negative. 

The attractive group, page 296, gives an excellent 
idea of each individual picture, even though reduced to 
small proportions. The ‘Cloudscape,” by H. R. 
Neeson, is appropriately named. In general character, 
the composition is not unlike the much-admired land- 








scape by Wm. E. Macnaughtan, in Puoro-Era for 
November, 1914. But even without this flattering com- 
parison, Mr. Neeson’s artistic achievement is a notable 
one, and but for the circumstance that the jury did 
not deem the picture a true interpretation of the sub- 
ject for competition, it would have received higher 
recognition. Data: Wratten & Wainwright Panchro- 
matic Plate; pyro; enlarged on Noko Buff. 

The heavy cumulous clouds add greatly to the effect- 
iveness of the orchard-scene by B. F. Langland, a true 
lover and artistic interpreter of nature. The propor- 
tions are admirable, and the relationship of landscape 
to sky is well maintained. Data: June 25, 10 a.m.; 
3} x 44 Premo Film-Plate camera; Eastman film-pack 
in tank with 20-minute pyro developer; Zeiss-Kodak 
lens, F/6.3, at full opening; 3-time ray-filter; ;'y5 second; 
direct Cyko print. 

The strongly individualized sand-dune, by H. C. 
Mann, is a striking presentation of the subject. The 
trees are characteristically black in conformity with 
the artist’s fancy, which is to create an effect, a sharp 
contrast. Data: Afternoon; good light; 5 x 7 Press- 
Graflex; 12-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; B. & J. 
3-time color-screen; 3's second; Hammer Non-Hal. 
Ortho; pyro; direct Artura Iris print. 

The sunrise, as a setting to the country-homestead, 
by Edwin A. Roberts, forms a picture that fittingly ac- 
companies the lines, “The gentle morning comes apace, 
and bids the night depart.’”’ The pictorial design, too, 
is harmonious, and, as in most of this series, the color- 
values have been well preserved. Data: August, 
5.30 a.M.; 5 x 7 view-camera; 8-inch convertible R. R.; 
stop, F/11; 3-time color-screen; diffused light; Cramer 
Medium Iso; pyro in tray; print on Soft Instanto Semi- 
Matte; Hydro-Duratol. 

The cottage by the lake, as pictured by Harry G. 
Phister, suggests, in pictorial design, the well-known 
view of Castle Chillon, on Lake Geneva. Though not 
picturesque, perhaps, the history of the American 
chalet may be found to be extremely interesting — if 
narrated by an imaginative writer. The spacing of 
this attractive and restful picture merits just praise. 
Data: Adirondacks, July 18, 1915, 12 M.; sunlight; 6}- 
inch R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 4; }y second; Hammer Or- 
tho; pyro, enlarged from 4 x 5 on Enlarging-Cyko. 

The imposing mountain-view, “Gothic Spires,”’ is 
one of the most successful prints from the portfolio of 
Alice Willis ever published in this magazine. The pic- 
ture is well named, after the slender, gothic-like pin- 
nacles of the trees in the foreground which stand out 
boldly against the thrilling sky. The tout ensemble is 
cleverly planned and carries well. Data: July 10, 
6.30 p.M.; sunset; 34 Brownie; Speed-Film; pyro in 
tank; enlargement made with 4 x 5 Verito lens on 
Velours Black from sharp 3} x 5} negative. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE woodland brook, by Myra D. Scales, page 303, 
suggests an ideally peaceful retreat, far from baleful 
noises and the concomitants of war. An artist’s tem- 
perament and skill are here revealed in an eminent de- 
gree, and one is tempted to burst into poetry, if pos- 
sessed of that gift. Indeed, the artist, herself, supplies 
ihe “T chatter over stony ways 

In little sharps and trebles. 

I bubble into eddying bays, 


I babble on the pebbles.” 


Data: June, 9 a.m.; broken sunlight; 6} x 8} Century 

camera; Verito, 14-inch rear-combination; Seed L. 

Ortho; Non-Halation; Citol; Azo E Hard print. 
(Continued on page 315) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Night-Photographs 


THE cessation of open-air camera-activity in London 
while the city is in enforced darkness, lest raiding 
Zeppelins be enabled to locate important places for 
attack, moves a paragrapher in Photography and Focus 
to remark: “Not that I think there is much sense in 
the arrangement at all; for if I had my way I would 
turn every light in London full on, and put up some 
new ones that would project onto the clouds, in large 
letters, the German word for ‘Rats!’ There are more 
people getting the splendid hump, and being maimed 
and killed by this infernal darkness, than would result 
from a Zeppelin-raid once a night and twice on Satur- 

ays.” 

Participants in this subject of the PHoto-Era com- 
petition, which ends January 31, know by this time 
that complete and well-lighted night-pictures are 
meant, and not totally black effects with one or more 
series of small, bright dots designating electric lights, 
however clearly they may indicate the outlines of a 
building, bridge or street. 

Satisfactory pictures of night-photographs have em- 
bellished these pages very frequently during the past 
fifteen years, so they are no novelty. 


A Photographer’s Water-Supply 


Mvcu has been written about the use of pure water 
in the darkroom. Some photographers obtain their 
supply in the form of rain-water, by means of recep- 
tacles placed on the roof of their studios. Others who 
likewise desire to avoid chemical troubles through the 
use of water from the regular local supply resort to the 
commercial distilled water, or even prepare it them- 
selves. 

In Germany the photographers are supplied regularly 
with distilled water in syphons, the same as spring- 
water — in carboys or large bottles — in America. 

There is no reason why this way of supplying water 
to photographers cannot be introduced in the United 
States. The business might not be very profitable at 
first, but it could be extended so that it would be. 


Photographs Without a Camera 


ACCORDING to several accounts recently in the daily 
press, the German journal Prometheus gives an account 
by Prof. P. Lindner of his experiments in making in- 
stantaneous photographs without camera or plate. 
Negatives were made on gaslight paper by the use of 
parallel rays and the avoidance of all side-lights. Day- 
light was the source of light, although for photographing 
living objects in motion use was made of a direct- 
current arc-lamp, the rays of which were made parallel 
by means of a concave lens. Objects were placed in 
narrow, shallow glass dishes, and the instantaneous ex- 
posure was obtained by passing a piece of pasteboard 
with a slit in it before the dishes. Photographs without 
a camera are usually produced only by means of the 
R6ntgen ray, but Prof. Lindner is credited with ob- 
taining shadow-like photographs, in which the sharp- 
ness of the outline is as surprising as the simplicity of 
the method. 





The Scientist’s Little Joke 


An eminent authority in photographic optics whose 
writings have appeared in PHoto-Era from time to 
time, sat for his picture to a well-known New York 
photographer recently. When the physicist received 
the finished prints, he was disappointed to find that the 
long parallel lines on his forehead had been carefully 
removed. The photographer had instructed his re- 
toucher to make the professor look quite youthful, and 
supposed that his kindly intentions would be appre- 
ciated. Not so. The next day the scientist returned 
the portraits, saying: “I am sorry that the pictures 
you made of me are not truthful. Please print me an- 
other set and be sure not to eliminate the lines on my 
forehead. They are what I call my ‘ Fraunhofer’ lines.” 
(The transverse dark lines in the solar spectrum.) 


The Slanting Water-Line 


Is it not strange that workers who really know bet- 
ter neglect to trim their prints so that the water-line 
in a carelessly snapped marine be made to appear abso- 
lutely level? PHoto-Era frequently receives attractive 
and well-composed water-views or seascapes in which 
the water is represented as running downhill to an alarm- 
ing degree. I have often seen photographs in which the 
water-line of a pond or a lake was tilted at an angle of 
about twelve degrees; but to level it by trimming would 
necessitate reducing the area of the print about 
forty percent. In other words, a 6} x 8} print would 
need to be cut down to a 5 x 7; the water would be 
level, but at the expense of the pictorial composition. 
This shows the importance of using a spirit-level, in 
making not only water-views, but architectural sub- 
jects. The camerist simply keeps one eye on the finder 
and the other on the level. 


The Weight of a Penny 


SEVERAL years ago PHoto-Era reprinted a practical 
article from an English exchange, in which the author 
recommended a solution containing an important 
chemical, in weight equal to that of a penny. I remem- 
ber that several readers complained of the inefficiency 
of the solution, and charged the writer of the article 
with inaccuracy. Thereupon I investigated the matter, 
and discovered that the fault-finders, being loyal 
Americans, had taken the weight of an American 
copper cent (about 45 grains), whereas others — so I 
was informed afterward—had either procured a 
penny — an English bronze or copper coin, and much 
larger and heavier than our modern one-cent piece — 
or ascertained its weight (about 146 grains) in an un- 
abridged dictionary, and got along finely. 

A similar case occurred recently and caused the 
amateurs concerned considerable annoyance. I suppose 
that in reprinting articles from English sources, which 
give an easy English way of ascertaining the weight of 
a chemical substance, American publishers ought 
always to specify the weight, in grains, of such common 
English coins as penny and half-penny. On the other 
hand, is it wise to call our only copper coin a “penny,” 
instead of by its legitimate name, “‘cent’’? 
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Willie Foggitt (?) 


Moral: Your Young Hopeful Will Bear Watching 
The Brighter He Is the Less He Is To Be Trusted 
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A Stickler for Euphony 


A CERTAIN prominent writer to whom the good, old- 
fashioned and quite indispensable English word “each”’ 
sounded harsh and unmusical calmly ousted it from 
his working-vocabulary and used in its place the con- 
junction “either,” apparently ignoring the fact that it 
had quite another meaning. Having prepared and for- 
























warded to his printer copy for a two-page circular re- 
garding his most recent book, he sent him the following 
message: “Please print at the bottom of either page the 
statement, ‘Over!’” The printer, not wishing to make 
an error, sent back word asking: “Which side of the 
sheet?” The writer replied, “Both sides!” 

This certainly is embarrassing our already intricate 
and overworked English language with a vengeance. 
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EVEN TS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 





The Nude in Photography 


Tuts delicate subject has been agitated and dis- 
cussed, pro and con, in the photographic press so fre- 
quently — though not always intelligently — that it 
may be well to let it rest until the public can regard the 
question of the nude in art in the right light. 

Certain it is, however, that mere realistic camera- 
records of nudity have little in common with artistic 
interpretations of the undraped human figure, be they 
the product of brush or camera. First of all, a represen- 
tation of the nude owes its origin to a purely artistic im- 
pulse, free of unworthy motives. Then the medium of 
expression must be efficient and flexible, and directed 
by a skilled and sympathetic artist. PHoto-Era has 
occasionally published nudes—by Garo, Sipprell, 
Abbott, Doty and Cutting, for example — that have 
been considered admirable by qualified judges and, at 
the same time, suitably restrained for the present state 
of the public mind. As it might be unwise to invite 
camerists in general to take up photography of the 
nude, there certainly is no harm for us to suggest that 
they analyze beautiful examples of such work, espe- 
cially when executed by the artists we have named, 
and to join a life-class and draw from living models 
under the direction of an able instructor. 

An admirable substitute, of which many art-students 
are availing themselves — because convenient and in- 
expensive — is to procure and study a set of Aurora 
Life-Studies, which exemplify in an eminently pleasing 
degree the possibilities in this branch of art-photog- 
raphy. The studies from living models, advertised in 
Puoto-Era, represent largely one female model of un- 
common physical and facial beauty — nude or partly 
draped, and in poses that are artistically expressive and 
refined. The technical excellence of these subjects by 
a skilled artist-photographer is of the highest order. 

There are two sets, A and C, each composed of 
twenty 5 x 7 prints, and seven sets, B, D, E, F, G, H 
and I, each composed of twelve 8 x 10 prints, made 
on Double-Weight Azo Paper. The price for any set, of 
either size, is $5.00, sent express-paid, by the publisher 
of Puoto-Era, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Pittsburgh Salon 


Tur Photographic Section of the Academy of Science 
and Art of Pittsburgh announces an Annual Salon of 
American Pictorial Photography, to be held in Galleries 
L and M of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March 2 to 31, 1916. 

In making the above announcement, the Salon- 
Committee desires to acquaint American pictorialists 
with several features which have been incorporated in 
the 1916 Salon that distinguished it from all its prede- 
cessors. The membership includes such well-known pic- 
torialists as Geo. Alexander, C. W. Christiansen, A. L. 
Coburn, J. H. Garo, J. W. Gillies, Spencer Kellogg, Jr., 
W. H. Porterfield, and Dr. D. J. Ruzicka. 

Full information, including entry-blanks and _ re- 
quirements, may be had by addressing the secretary, 
C. E. Beeson, 1900 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The last day of entry is February 10, 1916. 


Maurice G. Gennert 


Maurice G. Gennert, for upwards of fifteen years 
senior partner of the photographic material firm of 
G. Gennert, 24 and 26 East 13th Street, New York, was 
born at Chatsworth, Ill., January 13, 1868. Shortly 
afterwards the family came East and settled in New 
Jersey, where Mr. Gennert resided until 1881, when he 
went to Germany and, becoming a resident of Braun- 
schweig, entered the Gymnasium, which he attended 
until 1884. Returning to the United States, he attended 
Columbia University Arts Course. his specialty being 
mathematics and the dead languages. He became a 
member of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. After obtain- 
ing his A.B., he accepted a tutorship in mathematics 
for one year. He was then prevailed upon by his father, 











MAURICE G. GENNERT 


Mr. G. Gennert, to give up his intention to become a 
professor, and entered the firm of G. Gennert in 1889. 
Maurice Gennert’s cheery disposition, coupled with 
his fairness in business-transactions, added greatly to 
the prestige of the firm, and gained it and him many 
friends. Mr. Gennert was married in the early nineties, 
and had recently removed to New York City with his 
family, consisting of wife and two daughters, where he 
resided at 448 Riverside Drive up to the time of his 
death, October 2, 1915, in his forty-seventh year. 


A Christmas Joy for the Little Ones 


THERE is no more simple and ingenious way to 
amuse the little ones than with the aid of ‘*The Scis- 
sors-Book,” reviewed in November. Strikingly curious 
figures of persons and animals may be cut out of paper 
with ease by almost any one, following the illustrations 
given in the book. See advertisement. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 





Each exhibition of the London Salon of Photography 
always seems to have some particular and distinguish- 
ing feature. This year it is the absence of frames, all 
the pictures being hung under glass only, which, of 
course, materially lessened the work of exhibitors. 
The result is excellent, the effect being as if everything 
were put into passepartouts. There is an appearance 
of uniformity and consecutiveness that could never be 
obtained with a variety of frames of differing colors 
and shapes. It is an innovation that must surely be 
perpetuated, and copied elsewhere. Taken as a whole 
it is an interesting show; but, as at the “Royal,” there 
are too many photographs that should never have seen 
the light of day at a first-class exhibition. There are 
366 pictures, and to accommodate this number three 
screens have been placed down the middle of the gal- 
lery. The effect would have been greatly improved 
without these screens, and the standard of work would 
have been far higher had the weeding-process been 
drastic enough to fill only the actual walls. But when 
one realizes that, besides the British Isles, America, 
France, Italy, Holland, Scandinavia, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, South Africa, Egypt, and even Japan, 
are represented, it is easy to understand the difficulties 
of the Judging-Committee as regards elimination. 
Some color-prints are hung indiscriminately amongst 
the other work. They are mostly — at least from the 
writers’ point of view — not very satisfactory; but 
singularly enough, they do not seems to clash with the 
ordinary prints. In this connection we could not help 
noticing a strong subject by J. Cruwys Richards, that 
easily “carried” the whole length of the gallery. It 
was in monotone, of a color rather like the Autotype 
golden sepia, only richer, and represented just a simple 
portrait of a lady. But the lady was there, suavely, 
and one could not help feeling, truthfully represented, 
both in pose and expression. Some color-prints were 
placed quite near it, and yet it easily dominated them. 
It was a piece of clean, straight photography carried 
out with distinction. 

We derived an immense amount of pleasure from 
the three prints of Mr. F. H. Evans. If possible, he has 
out-Evansed himself, so much do they suggest the 
wonderful delicate Evans quality. We have never seen 
a more beautiful architectural study than “The 
Porches of Rheims,” and as for “ Rye from Winchelsea,” 
only an Evans could have done such a unique and ex- 
quisite little landscape. 

There seems to be an unusual number of child-studies 
in the Salon this year. Marcus Adams has again gone 
ahead, and his child-pictures in oil are a triumph, for 
he loses none of the delicacy and grace so essential to 
this kind of work, and yet gets the strength and carry- 
ing-power of the oil-process. To our minds, there is 
nothing worse than a somber, heavy child-study, and 
children are really the most difficult subjects for most 
of the processes that lean towards diffusion of focus. 

The exhibits which came in for most attention have 
been Mr. F. J. Mortimer’s battleships. We are all 
naturally feeling rather keen on our navy just now, 
and it was amusing to see how the visitors hung around 
these two pictures. Sentiment is altogether rather in the 
ascendant at the present moment, and as we walked 
around the Gallery to find out the ones with labels it 
was very evident that sentiment is the thing that sells. 


Mr. Mortimer’s “Vigil” had already five red “‘sold’’ 
labels on it, and a wayside shrine by Dan Dunlop 
showed the same number. A photograph of an aero- 
plane against a dramatic sky, called “The Raider,” 
had also found a purchaser. Some peasant-women 
praying might have passed unsold, but the title, “‘ Pour 
les Soldats,” had ensured it a sale. We were surprised 
to find only a pretty landscape, shrewdly titled 
*‘Somewhere in France,” was still unsold; but it will 
probably be bought before the exhibition closes. 

Bertram Park, the secretary of the London Salon, 
has opened a portrait-studio in Dover Street. He is 
another recruit in the ranks of the clever amateurs 
who have turned professional. Mr. Hoppé, one of the 
first, is now famous, and one meets his photographs 
everywhere. Mr. Malcomb Arbuthnot and Mr. Hugh 
Cecil have also made names for themselves and a 
financial success at the same time —an eminently 
satisfactory proceeding! The more photographers of 
this class who go into photography professionally, the 
better, for the taste of the public will be improved and 
the gentle art of photography raised to a higher level. 
We wish Mr. Park every success. 

Many amateurs now, who have no need to make 
money for themselves, have taken to doing work pro- 
fessionally for some war-fund. These are days when 
every one is bound to work some way or other. Two of 
the best-known amateurs who are doing child-studies 
for the Red Cross and the Belgian Fund are Miss 
Constance Ellis and Miss Griffith. The latter was too 
busy to send to the Salon this year; but Miss Ellis had 
two charming pictures of children there, which were 
well hung. 

Mr. Ward Muir, who enlisted some time back in the 
R. A. M. C., has now been made editor of a gazette be- 
longing to the hospital in which he is serving. It is a 
clever, bright little paper, with contributions from 
nurses and patients as well as the ward orderlies, some 
of whom are literary men and artists. The illustrations 
consisted only of drawings, but we hope next month 
some photographs will be included. 

At the “A. P.” Little Gallery there is an exhibition 
of Japanese photographs, some of which demonstrate 
that the amateur of Japan has artistic leanings. One 
had hoped that the Japanese would develop a dis- 
tinguishing, far Eastern quality in their pictorial pho- 
tography, something quite different to ours, and the 
natural outcome of their surroundings and ancient artis- 
tic conventions. But there is very little evidence of a 
different spirit at work in these prints, and the danger 
of the Japanese imitating Western artistic photography 
instead of evolving their own seems real indeed. 

There was one subject the treatment of which might 
be taken to heart by many of us. In “At Yugashima 
Hot Springs” Mr. H. Yahagi has discovered the right 
element in which to render the nude without it being 
at all ridiculous or vulgar. It is a picture of Japanese 
family life at the bath, and a very clever study of the 
nude. The artist has brushed aside all our futile 
Western photographic dodges when attempting the 
nude, and relied on the steam arising from the bath for 
atmosphere. The result is real yet not repellent. 


Munitions from the Platinotype Works 


Aut English factories suitable for the purpose are 
rapidly being pressed into service to manufacture shells 
for the British government. We understand that shells 
are being made at the Platinotype Company’s works, 
where the paper for Willis & Clements is manufactured. 
It is said that the company’s engineers and fitters have 
already proved themselves expert at the work. 
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GERMAN PHOTO-NOTES 





A Ban on the Exportation of Films 


Tue scarcity of roll-films long ago led to the removal 
of the ban on the importation of films, says Photo- 
graphische Industrie; but that has proved of little bene- 
fit, for although more or less large lots of films come in 
through Switzerland, and the imports from America 
are sometimes quite large, the dearth is only partly 
alleviated. Naturally, the Kino-industry suffers more 
from the shortage of films than amateurs, and now it 
is reported that the German film-manufacturers them- 
selves have in view the placing of a ban on the export 
of unexposed films in order to meet future require- 
ments of the German trade. Although already in all 
districts where there is a shortage of films export is 
practically forbidden, it is doubtful whether the object 
desired will be attained. Experience so far has been 
that the ban on exports has only brought difficulties 
to the trade without corresponding benefit. 


A Big Photographic Order 


H. Gorz, a photographer of Breslau, has recently 
undertaken a large order, according to the Deutschen 
Photographen-Zeitung, under orders from the military 
authorities in the East, by which passes for the entire 
population of Poland over fifteen years of age must 
bear the photograph of the holder. The number of 
persons involved has not been determined, but it is 
estimated at two million. The passes are to be finished 
in a few months, and will require 30,000 photographs 
to be taken each day, employing more than sixty pho- 
tographers. It appears that mostly films will be used 
for these portraits. 


Damages for Lost Films 


A German firm that had received some films to de- 
velop and print for an amateur inquired of Photo- 
graphische Industrie as to their liability for loss of the 
films. When the amateur called for his prints and films, 
he remarked that the films and prints were not those 
belonging to him, and he demanded 100 marks damages 
to cover a trip to Bavaria to retake the pictures. As 
the views were merely taken for amusement the firm 
offered the amateur the same number of rolls of new 
film as he had delivered to them; but he demanded 
three extra rolls to cover any failures there might be. 
The answer was that according to German law the 
amateur was entitled to payment for cost of retaking 
the views; but it was too much to demand payment for 
the cost of the journey, which could be allowed only 
under special circumstances. He was entitled merely to 
enough to pay for new views made by another person. 


War-Prices for Photographic Goods 


PHOTOGRAPHY is one of those callings that have ex- 
perienced a notable expansion in consequence of the 
war. Scarcely a soldier goes to the front without having 
his portrait taken in uniform to give his relatives and 
friends. And in the field many of the soldiers have 
pictures of camp and trenches taken to send to those 
at home. This extra consumption accounts in a measure 
for the scarcity of photo-materials in Germany and 
Austria. Naturally the price of everything near the 
theater of war has in many cases more than trebled. 


Photographic Trade About Normal 


Tue fear of dealers in photographic goods in Ger- 
many a year ago, on account of the abrupt stoppage 
of photographic activity, was soon dispelled. While at 
the beginning of the war there was much anxiety about 
finding customers for their stock of materials, condi- 
tions have turned out to be just the reverse, and the 
difficulty has been to obtain enough to satisfy the de- 
mands. But this trouble has now been largely over- 
come, and business is about normal. Some firms are 
said to have more business than usual. 


A Contrary Opinion 


PHoToGRAPHIC business conditions have declined con- 
siderably during the past two months in Germany. 
This has been due partly to bad weather and- partly to 
further calls to the front. The scarcity of films also has 
had some effect, especially in the amateur business. 
Many are said to be holding back purchases, owing to 
subscription to the war loan. The demand from pro- 
fessional photographers is better, and business with 
them at present seems to be quite favorable. 


Dryplate Export from Germany 


THE ever-increasing scarcity of dryplates is making 
itself felt seriously in the photo-trade of Germany and 
her allies. For this reason the trade-organizations in 
these countries have, it is reported, petitioned the 
government to restrict the export of dryplates to neu- 
tral countries to twenty-five percent of the total pro- 
duction. A decision on the subject has not yet been 
reached. 


The Spy Menace 


CasEs of spying into the condition of German trade 
have been reported to the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
in the form of apparently harmless inquiries regarding 
business-conditions, coming from England under the 
forged signatures of employees of German firms held 
as war-prisoners. German firms are warned not to 
answer such communications without investigation of 
their origin. 


Dangerous Kino-Films 


Tue chief of police of Berlin has issued a circular to 
all owners of theaters in that city warning them against 
permitting the use of dangerous kino-films, it having 
come to his attention that films in which the perfora- 
tions have become worn, and so apt to get torn while 
being exhibited, were being used. The danger from using 
such films lies in the possibility of a tear stopping their 
movement and causing their taking fire from the heat 
of the apparatus. 


Customs Duty on Films in England 


A PROPOSAL of the English government to place a 
duty of 333 percent on photographic films has been 
accepted by the House of Commons. Heretofore there 
has been no duty on films. 


New Studios Opened 


NoTWITHSTANDING the war-conditions in Germany, 
the photographers appear to be kept comparatively 
busy. Photogra phische Industrie reports the opening of 
several new “‘ateliers”’ in various cities of that country. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





THE SPELL or Spatn. By Keith Clark. 52 color-plates 
and photo-illustrations; map of Spain; 439 pp.; 8vo; 
decorated art-cover. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 
Boston, U. S. A.: The Page Company. 

A book of prolonged interest — the land of the Cid, 
of Cervantes and Columbus; of Ferdinand and Isabella; 
of Velasquez and Murillo; of the Alhambra and the 
Escorial; of Carmen and bull-fights; of imposing cathe- 
drals and Moorish palaces. 

The narrative consists largely of a dialogue between 
two women traveling-companions. After visits to Gib- 
raltar and Tangier, the journey through Spain (the 
Iberian Peninsula) begins at Cadiz and continues 
through Seville, Cordova, Ronda, Granada, Toledo, 
Madrid, Escorial, Segovia, Avila and Burgos. His- 
torical associations, bits of romance, critical comments 
of fights, pictures, personages and travelers’ experiences 
— all retold and described in a frank, interesting man- 
ner, and diversified by numerous pictorial illustrations, 
constitute a story that will surely appeal to the student, 
the traveler and the casual reader. 


Tue Grapuic Arts AND Crarts YEAR-Book, 1913-14. 
Walter L. Tobey, editor. Quarto; 781 pp., and many 
additional exhibits; numerous illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $5.00, express-paid. Hamilton, Ohio: The Re- 
publican Publishing Co. 

It is a pleasure year by year to make a place for the 
latest issue of this our only American annual devoted 
to process-work and the printing-trades, for each sur- 
passes its predecessor and is a never-failing source of 
interest as a record of the tremendous progress con- 
stantly being made in this important field so closely 
allied to photography. Unstinted praise is due the 
editor, Mr. Walter L. Tobey, for his taste and discrim- 
ination in the herculean task of selecting the material 
for this many-sided treatise, and of putting it into book- 
form. A logical division into nine sections has done 
much to simplify the matter, however, as follows: I. 
Editorial and Review; II. Advertising-Review; III. 
Engraving; 1V. Typography; V. Pressroom; VI. Paper 
and Supplies; VII. The Bindery; VIII. Efficient Man- 
agement; IX. Advertisements. 

In each of these departments Mr. Tobey has had the 
able assistance of editor-experts of high standing and 
influence, with the result that most of the “big’’ names 
in each respective line are to be found among the many 
important signed articles. Of fully equal value to the 
designer of printing and the photographer making illus- 
trations for any sort of reproduction are the many 
superb examples of engraving and printing by almost 
every known method, including excellent specimens of 
the latest in four-color work, rotogravure and offset 
printing. Much of the selected material is from ad- 
vertising-matter as well as from art, catalog, magazine 
and book-work, so that the applications to new problems 
are almost unlimited. Needless to say the typography, 
arrangement, printing, color-schemes and binding of 
this sumptuous volume are all but flawless. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 309) 


Among the many pictorial representations of a 
waterfall that have met the gaze of the Editor, few 
have measured up to the high standard set by the 
author of “The Lure of the Waterfall,’ page 304. Of 
course, our artist was favored with a delightful setting, 
and the living statuette furnishes the human interest 
in a charming way. A longer exposure might have 
yielded better values, a better balance of light and 
shade; but the water would have lost that sense of 
motion that is secured only by a limited exposure. 
Data: September, 4 P.M.; rainy, very dull; 5 x 7 Premo; 
83-inch R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; color-screen; } second; 
Cramer Iso; Rytol; direct Cyko print; 10 seconds by 
full flame gas-burner; Celeritas. 

The scene pictured by D. Vincent Smith, page 305, 
might pass for an admirable illustration of the “Land 
of Plenty,” and the crops in this country are reported 
to have been uncommonly prolific. The diagonal lines 
culminating in the horse-driven machine, the smiling 
sky, and various indications of activity, assemble to 
make an exceedingly interesting portrayal of the Amer- 
ican farming-industry. Data: July, 1 p.m.: sun; 63 x 83 
Poco camera; 103-inch Plastigmat; stop, F/8; no color- 
screen; ss second; Seed 27; pyro; direct print on Azo. 
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Wendell G. Corthell 


In the death of Wendell G. Corthell, of Wollaston, 
Mass., October 16, amateur photography has lost one 
of its most ardent devotees. It was his principal recrea- 
tion, and he gave as much time to it as his other affairs 
permitted. He was an extensive traveler, and most of 
his best known work, particularly that which accom- 
panied his occasional articles in PHoto-Era and other 
magazines, were made abroad. Mr. Corthell was long 
a member of the Boston Camera Club, and as chairman 
of the New England jury of the American Salon he 
made a much wider circle of friends, to whom the news 
of his death will bring a sincere feeling of regret. 


Winter-Activities for Camera-Users 


ALTHOUGH the camerist will find plenty of oppor- 
tunities to photograph in the open during the winter- 
months, there will be many days when outdoor-pho- 
tography is not to be thought of. Fortunately, there 
are various home amusements for the energetic ama- 
teur which yield both pleasure and profit. 

For instance, there is the projection of lantern-slides 
and postcards with efficient and inexpensive machines. 
Excellent ones are advertised in PHoto-Era. Making 
enlargements from film- or plate-negatives is another 
useful diversion covered by PHoto-ERaA advertisements. 

The preparation of lantern-slides or window-trans- 
parencies; coloring photographic prints; photographing 
the home or one’s friends by flashlight; making filing- 
cabinets for negatives and prints, or framing prints by 
the new passepartout method are other delightful forms 
of home-amusement for the amateur photographer. 

These various activities are described in detail in a 
series of articles by Wilfred A. French, in PHoro-Era 
for January, February and March, 1913. A charming 
paper, ‘ Winter-Activities,’ by Virginia F. Clutton, 
appeared in PHoto-Era, November, 1912. Numerous 
articles on these subjects, by other practical workers, 
will be found in PHoro-Era by consulting the yearly 
indexes of the magazine. Copies containing a complete 
article on any form of photographic home-amusement 
will be sent for 25 cents each, as long as they last. 
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A Novelty in Enlarging 


PrinxHaM & SmitH Company, of Boston, U. S. A., 
have started a novelty in their busy photo-finishing de- 
partment. Their enlargements, from sharp negatives, 
are now made — if so desired — with the Smith Soft- 
Focus lens, giving them a pleasing atmospheric effect, 
very much resembling, enlargements made directly 
from soft-focus negatives. There is no extra charge for 
using this method. Pinkham & Smith Company state 
that they are the first photo-finishing firm to produce 
artistic enlargements in just this way, and they con- 
fidently anticipate a large amount of such business. 


A New Ilex Shutter 


AN entirely new shutter which has never before been 
offered to the American trade has recently been placed 
upon the market by the Ilex Optical Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. It is known as the No. OO Acme, and al- 
though the manufacturers inform us that it is the 
smallest high-grade shutter on the market, it includes 
in its construction the well-known Ilex wheel-arrange- 
ment which ensures exposures of uniform duration when 
set for any given time, whether the camera be held in 
a vertical or horizontal position. The mechanism is 
unaffected by heat, cold, dust or dampness. 


Portland Photo-Supply Co. in a New Home 


Nor long ago a disastrous fire destroyed practically 
the entire stock of the Portland Photo-Supply Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. Newer, larger and better quarters 
were soon found, however, in a more desirable location, 
and have just been opened with prospects of a better 
business than ever. This is the only firm in Portland 
doing an exclusively photo-supply business. High-class 
amateurs and the best professionals have long been its 
regular patrons, and the personnel of the company en- 
joys the esteem and respect of all who have had dealings 
with it. 


An Ansco for Christmas 


AN attractive little booklet has been issued by the 
Ansco Company which pleasingly sets forth the idea 
that a camera is the most prized gift of all, and that to 
receive one makes Christmas joys last throughout the 
year. These indisputable facts are followed by brief 
descriptions and prices of the various Ansco cameras, 
from vest-pocket to postcard size, including the Buster 
Brown and several Speedex models. Altogether it 
should prove as effective a piece of publicity as it is 
attractive. 


True Direct Color-Photography 


Srnce the advent of the Lumiére Autochrome, in 
1907, many attempts have been made, in Europe and 
America, to invent a rival process of direct color- 
photography that would produce results as simply 
and quickly and as beautiful and accurate as Auto- 
chrome plates. These Autochrome plates, still made at 
the Lumiére plant in France, are being imported in 
quantities to meet the needs of numerous consumers. 


Fortunes have been spent to produce color-photo- 
graphs on paper; but we know of no simple and suc- 
cessful process. Certain specially prepared papers to 
accomplish this object have been advertised in a 
limited way; but PHoro-Era has steadfastly declined 
to advertise or recommend them, knowing the method 
to be notoriously imperfect. 

Nothing now on the market can possibly approach, 
in perfection of results, the popular Autochrome process 
of direct color-photography, unless it be the Paget 
Color-Process, and the Kodachrome Process for pro- 
fessional portraiture. 

The results obtained on Autochrome plates are ex- 
quisitely beautiful in delicacy, transparency and fi- 
delity of the natural colors. The work is accomplished 
with positive success by any intelligent person, using 
any size of plate camera, or film-camera with plate- 
attachment, an exposure-meter giving the correet ex- 
posure. No special equipment necessary beyond an 
inexpensive light-filter. 

Beautiful examples of Autochromes may be seen in 
almost any enterprising photo-supply store. 


Eastman Kodak Company Paying Large 
Dividends 


Tue directors of the Eastman Kodak Company re- 
cently declared an extra dividend of 123 per cent on the 
company’s common stock. This is the largest dividend 
ever declared by the company, and brings the total 
extra dividends on common stock of the company de- 
clared this year up to 50 percent. Besides this, com- 
mon stockholders will receive the regular dividend of 
10 percent for the year. 

It was stated that the directors of the company at 
their January meeting probably would declare a divi- 
dend of $1,000,000 to be paid employees of the company. 


Professional Photography Abroad 


Tue baleful effect of the European war upon the 
practice of the photographic profession is beginning to 
make itself felt in all of the belligerent countries. At 
a time when every able-bodied man and many women 
are wanted for military service, the want-advertising 
of our English exchanges is conspicuous for its reversal 
of the usual order —a “Situations Vacant” depart- 
ment far in excess of “Situations Wanted.”’ One notices, 
too, the increased demand for young women as operators 
as well as receptionists, retouchers, colorists and print- 
ers; also, when men are wanted, the frequent repetition 
of the formula “ineligible for military service.” 

In Germany, so our exchanges tell us, much of the 
studio-work is being carried on by women because of 
the absence of men; and now comes the suggestion, 
already being adopted in want-advertising, that assist- 
ants be obtained from the ranks of semi-professionals 
— “‘professional-amateurs”’ the Germans call them — 
men and women engaged in other pursuits who take 
pay for occasional photographic work in order to make 
the camera-hobby self-supporting. 
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‘‘Gop bless us every one,” said Tiny Tim. 
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